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o reword 



America has long been regarded as a center of innovation and creativity. In the last 50 years, Ameri- 
can ingenuity has pioneered space exploration, developed life-saving medicines, and launched the 
World Wide Web. Harnessing this power of innovation for the benefit of American schools is fast 
becoming an education imperative. 

Our country’s productivity and prosperity depend on our education system’s ability to meet the 
challenges of the 21st century. This guide highlights six providers of academic course work that 
are going beyond the convention of brick-and-mortar schools by delivering rigorous curricula to 
students through Internet technology. These providers, along with the schools and districts they 
serve, recognize that American students must master advanced technical skills and solve complex 
problems to prepare for demanding higher education and workforce environments. 

Education is not a “one-size-fits-all” endeavor, and advances in technology provide an opportunity 
to personalize education, use time more efficiently, and tailor instruction in innovative ways. On- 
line course work enables students to attend class inside or outside of school, learn concepts at their 
own pace, and receive extra help or more challenging assignments. 

We know that rigorous course work is one of the best ways to improve student achievement. Yet too 
few high schools — especially those seiwing low-income and minority populations — offer challeng- 
ing courses. The providers profiled in the following pages demonstrate how implementing online 
classes can enrich curricula and enable a greater number of students to challenge themselves. 

This guide is one in a series of Innovations in Education publications produced by the U.S. 
Department of Education that highlights promising practices like strategies to engage parents in 
their child’s education. We know that if we want our students to become the world’s innovators, we 
must be innovators ourselves. I hope that the information in this guide will be useful to schools in 
their efforts to challenge students and help them realize the opportunities of the 21st century. 

Margaret Spellings, Secretary 
U.S. Department of Education 
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ntroduction 



Gary Pascal* superintendent of a small, one-high-school district in the Midwest, wanted to provide 
a broader array of rigorous courses for his secondary students in order to better prepare them for 
higher education and high-paying jobs. Unfortunately, his district did not have adequate resources 
to offer all the advanced courses that his students might need or want. In the past, he occasionally 
sent a teacher to the College Board Advanced Placement Program (AP) training for preparation to 
teach a given AP course; but after doing so, he sometimes found that there were not enough students 
to justify the class, in part because of students’ scheduling conflicts, both with the other courses and 
with extracurricular activities. He needed some other options. 

When discussing this issue with some colleagues, Mr. Pascal learned that a neighboring district had estab- 
lished a relationship with a distance-learning program that could supplement a school’s standard curricu- 
lum with online advanced courses, delivered over the Internet. Working together, the district and program 
were offering local students a ivide variety of online courses that they either needed (e.g., calculus) or 
simply wanted (e.g., macroeconomics). Intrigued by this possibility, Mr. Pascal asked his high school guid- 
ance counselor to send letters to all sophomore and junior students describing the offerings and inquiring 
whether they were interested. Of the 76 students who received letters, 34 said yes, and thus began Mr. Pas- 
cal’s efforts to build a partnership between his school and an online course provider. Supplemental online 
courses have since become an integral — and vital— part of this school’s curriculum, leaving Gary Pascal 
feeling satisfied that he has found a practical way to expand his students’ academic horizons and further 
ready them for the increasingly competitive world of work. 



As Gary Pascal learned, when given the chance 
to take advanced courses online, many students 
jump at the opportunity. But will they succeed 
in these courses? Ensuring success requires more 
than simply signing students up for a class, sit- 
ting them down at a computer, and wishing 
them well. At its best, the effort involves a close 
partnership between a district or school and the 
organization that offers the courses, each con- 
tributing in specific and essential ways. Draw- 

* A pseudonym 



ing from case studies of six course providers and 
the districts and schools with which they work, 
this guide describes what is involved in using the 
Web to deliver advanced course work and what 
each partner must bring to the table if greater 
numbers of students are to have access to, and 
experience success in, advanced online courses. 

While online course providers, themselves, may 
hnd the guide useful, it is intended primarily for 
district and school decision-makers (e.g., curricu- 
lum directors, AP coordinators) who are looking 
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for ways to give their students greater access to 
advanced course work and see online courses as 
an enticing option. Its aim is to familiarize them 
with the issues they must consider and address if 
students are to achieve success in this new form 
of learning. 

New Workforce Demands Call for New 
Approaches fo Worker Preparaflon 

The need for a better and differently prepared 
U.S. workforce is indisputable. Today’s global 
economy has created a high demand for intellec- 
tually strong workers, capable of solving complex 
problems and developing innovative services and 
products. From the 1983 call by the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education to in- 
crease graduation requirements' to the ambitious 
new vision of the New Commission on the Skills 
of the American Workforce,^ numerous reports 
have documented the signihcant changes in the 
world economy wrought by globalization and au- 
tomation and the growing demand on Americans 
to master advanced skills, from mathematics to 
problem solving, and to work more creatively. 

Some have started referring to the early 21st 
century as the conceptual era in which pros- 
perity and well-being are defined less by tra- 
ditional measures, such as the ability to per- 
form well in low-skill manufacturing roles, and 
more by the intellectual capacity and ingenu- 
ity required to compete in a rapidly expanding 
global marketplace.^ Former Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Alan Greenspan touched on 
changing work demands when he observed in 
a 2005 speech, “Work is becoming less physi- 
cally strenuous and more demanding intellectu- 
ally, continuing a century-long trend toward a 
more conceptual and a less physical economic 



output. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers made the point more directly in its an- 
nual Labor Day report for 2005, The Looming 
Workforce Crisis: Preparing American Workers 
for 21st Century Competition, which refers to a 
“widening skills gap” in the context of a U.S. 
Department of Labor projection that 85 percent 
of future jobs will require, minimally, a two- or 
four-year college degree. ^ 

In its compelling 2006 report, Tough Choices or 
Tough Times, the New Commission on the Skills 
of the American Workforce documents a compet- 
itive and decentralized global economy in which 
even highly skilled workers are in danger of los- 
ing their jobs to overseas competitors who can 
work from afar for a much lower wage, as when 
an Indian engineer accustomed to earning $7,500 
a year vies for work against an American engi- 
neer earning $45,000 a year. 

This is a world, the commission argues, “in 
which comfort with ideas and abstractions is 
the passport to a good job, in which creativity 
and innovation are the key to the good life, in 
which high levels of education — a very different 
kind of education than most of us have had — 
are going to be the only security there is.”® 

Also of growing importance in this changing 
world is fluency in a foreign language. The 
National Security Language Initiative, launched 
in January 2006, was conceived to strengthen 
U.S. competitiveness and national security by 
increasing the number of Americans learning 
foreign languages, especially those deemed to 
be of strategic importance. Among the languages 
considered by the U.S. Department of State to 
be most critical are Arabic, Russian, Hindi, Farsi, 
Korean, and Chinese,^ none of which have been 
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widely available in U.S. K-12 schools. In its 2006 
report, Answering the Challenge of a Chang- 
ing World: Strengthening Education for the 21st 
Century, the U.S. Department of Education cap- 
tures the concern that other developed countries 
whose students learn multiple languages will 
gain an edge over a primarily monolingual U.S. 
It notes, for example, that while more than 200 
million Chinese students study English, in com- 
parison, only about 24,000 American elementary 
and secondary school students study Chinese. “ 

The Role— and Dearth— of Advanced 
Course Work at the Secondary Level 

In the face of these rapidly intensifying demands 
on the global worker, the United States contin- 
ues to experience disappointingly low rates of 
high school completion and college prepara- 
tion.^ Roughly 30 percent of U.S. students fail to 
graduate from high school within four years, if at 
all,'® with the number approaching 50 percent for 
African-American, Hispanic, and Native Ameri- 
can students." Among those who do receive a 
high school diploma, some hnd that while they 
have fulhlled all their district’s graduation re- 
quirements, they have not met the entrance re- 
quirements for their state university system. 

Still others are accepted into higher education but 
require remedial classes before they can under- 
take college-level studies. In its report released 
in September 2006, the Secretary of Education’s 
Commission on the Future of Higher Educa- 
tion noted that “among high school graduates 
who do make it on to postsecondary education, 
a troubling number waste time — and taxpayer 
dollars — mastering English and math skills that 
they should have learned in high school. And 
some never complete their degrees at all. ... 



“There are also disturbing signs that many students 
who do earn degrees have not actually mastered 
the reading, writing, and thinking skills we ex- 
pect of college graduates. Over the past decade, 
literacy among college graduates has actually 
declined. . . . The consequences of these problems 
are most severe for students from low-income 
families and for racial and ethnic minorities.”'^ 

There are no simple solutions to this complex 
challenge. Indeed, students’ education suc- 
cess — including their likelihood of graduating 
from high school eager and prepared to succeed 
in college — depends on a wide range of factors, 
not all of them even related to their schooling. 
But all other things being equal, it is axiomatic 
that if students are to be successfully prepared 
for the demands of higher education and the in- 
creasingly competitive work environment, they 
must have access to the right course work. As 
students move through secondary school, they 
must be provided with greater rigor in their core 
classes, that is, the basic courses needed for 
graduation. But students also must have access 
to courses beyond the basic core, courses that 
push them even harder intellectually, deepen- 
ing their knowledge and understanding in key 
content areas and helping them to hone high- 
level research and thinking skills. In short, stu- 
dents need access to advanced course work. 

What constitutes advanced course work? For its 
annual report, The Condition of Education, the 
U.S. Department of Education’s National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics (NCES) — the primary 
federal entity that collects and analyzes educa- 
tion-related data — defines advanced courses ac- 
cording to the “academic pipeline” taxonomy.'^ 
Based on this classihcation system, NCES identi- 
fies advanced mathematics courses as those with 
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content that is more challenging than algebra I 
and geometry I and advanced science courses as 
those with content that is more challenging than 
general biology. Advanced English courses are 
those designated as honors, and advanced lan- 
guage courses are those designed for students 
who have already completed two full years of 
high school courses in a given language. NCES 
also considers as advanced any courses autho- 
rized by the College Board or the International 
Baccalaureate (IB) foundation.*'* (Eor more infor- 
mation about AP and IB programs, see page 10.) 

In fact, the percentages of students taking ad- 
vanced courses have risen over the years. Ac- 
cording to NCES, 68 percent of students gradu- 
ating from high school in 2004 (the last year for 
which these data are available) had completed 
advanced course work in science, compared to 
just 38 percent in 1982. Similar growth occurred 
in the percentage of graduates who had com- 
pleted courses in advanced academic mathemat- 
ics — 50 percent in 2004 compared to 26 percent 
in 1982.'** In English, the percentage of students 
who had taken an advanced course classified 
as “honors” rose from 13 percent to 33 percent 
during this period.'® One challenge, of course, is 
to raise these percentages across the board. But 
equally important is to get more students into 
the kinds of even higher-level advanced cours- 
es that will open more doors for them in their 
subsequent academic pursuits. NCES found that 
only 18 percent of graduates in 2004 had com- 
pleted at least one course of either chemistry II, 
physics II, or advanced biology, and a similarly 
small percentage (14 percent) had completed a 
calculus course.'^ 

Unfortunately, access to advanced classes is 
neither equal, nor even universal, across the 



nation’s schools. NCES’s most recent transcript 
analysis, which looked at the availability of ad- 
vanced courses in English, math, science, and 
foreign languages, found that for more than a 
quarter of U.S. high school students, there were 
no advanced courses available at their home 
school. While 74 percent had access to at least 
one course, only 58 percent had access to at 
least two courses, and only 22 percent attend- 
ed schools that offered four or more advanced 
courses. NCES data show that students in rural 
schools and in schools with a 12th-grade enroll- 
ment smaller than 150 have the least opportu- 
nity to take one or more advanced courses in 
math, science, English, or a foreign language.'" 

Even in schools that offer advanced courses, 
access can be limited and unequal. One prob- 
lem is that in many schools advanced courses 
are “singletons.” These are courses that, due to 
limited enrollment or staffing, have only one 
section and, therefore, are offered at only one 
time of day (unlike required courses, such as 
algebra I, for which multiple sections are likely 
to be scheduled throughout the school day). 
Among the students most likely to experience 
scheduling conflicts are those who want to 
take multiple advanced courses (e.g., AP Span- 
ish literature and AP chemistry) but find that 
the courses are scheduled at the same time, 
or who want to take one or more singleton 
advanced courses and one or more singleton 
electives (e.g., studio art III, orchestra, and cho- 
rus). The smaller the school, the more likely it 
is that there will be scheduling conflicts for stu- 
dents interested in advanced courses. In some 
instances, however, students seeking advanced 
courses have no scheduling conflicts but are 
closed out of advanced courses because the 
courses themselves are oversubscribed and 
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the school does not have the resources to add 
more sections. 

While some schools open such courses to any stu- 
dent who shows a strong interest, other schools 
require students to meet certain prerequisites 
before signing up for higher-level course work. 
For example, students may need to be recom- 
mended by one or more teachers, be designated 
as an honors student, have a certain grade point 
average, or have a history of success in college 
preparatory classes. While it is difficult to argue 
against the reasonableness of wanting students to 
demonstrate that they have the knowledge and 
skills needed to succeed in advanced courses, if 
such access hlters are applied too strictly — taken 
as rigid rules rather than guidelines — they can 
exclude students who, with the right support, 
could succeed despite having only an average 
(or slightly less-than-average) academic record. 
In this category might be, for example, the stu- 
dent whose learning disabilities cause him to 
stmggle in English language arts but who does 
well in mathematics, or the late-blooming learn- 
er who, interest piqued by a particular subject, 
is willing to work harder than ever before in or- 
der to succeed. Unfortunately, despite a growing 
recognition that advanced course work is benefi- 
cial to a wide range of students, so long as there 
is a paucity of such courses in U.S. secondary 
schools and, therefore, a limited number of seats 
available, only those students considered most 
qualified are likely to be accepted for the limited 
number of seats in advanced courses. 

As districts and schools seek to increase the 
numbers of students taking advanced course 
work, more of them have begun turning to on- 
line course delivery as a practical and effective 
means of expanding access. Based on its sur- 



vey of the chief administrators from 366 (out 
of 16,000) school districts nationwide, repre- 
senting 3,632 schools and 2 million students, 
the Sloan Consortium estimates that, during the 
2005-06 school year, 700,000 K-12 students 
participated in online learning. More than half 
of the respondents (57.9 percent) reported hav- 
ing at least one student who had taken an on- 
line course in 2005-06, and an additional quar- 
ter (24.5 percent) reported expecting at least 
one student to take an online course within the 
next three years. The Sloan survey asked about 
both online courses (defined as those for which 
all or most of the content is delivered online, 
with at least 80 percent of seat time replaced by 
online activity) and blended or hybrid courses 
(defined as those that use both online and face- 
to-face delivery with a substantial portion — 
30-79 percent — of the content delivered online). 
Although these percentages relate specifically 
to online courses, the fact that teachers at 
bricks-and-mortar schools are incorporating 
online components into their traditional cours- 
es is a significant development, an indication 
that educators are increasingly seeing online 
learning as a logical extension of teaching and 
learning in a traditional classroom. While not 
all of the districts captured in the Sloan suiwey 
are necessarily using or planning to use online 
courses to deliver advanced content, approxi- 
mately 68 percent of Sloan respondents rated as 
“important” using online learning to offer AP or 
college-level courses, and a little more than half 
(approximately 55 percent) rated as “important” 
reducing scheduling conflicts for students.'^ 

Online learning is fast becoming a part of the 
norm. The Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB), a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization 
that works with leaders and policymakers in I6 
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member states to improve pre-K through postsec- 
ondary education, reports that 12 of its member 
states already operate a state-sponsored virtual 
school, and each of its other states is expected to 
have one within the next couple of years. Once 
implemented, such schools are likely to ramp up 
quickly in the face of strong interest. For example, 
the Georgia Virtual School, created by legislative 
action just two years ago, already had 4,600 stu- 
dents enrolled in courses as of the 2006-07 school 
year. Of the 80 courses it offers, 18 are AP.® 

As growing numbers of districts and schools be- 
come interested in using online learning to deliv- 
er advanced course work, how do they go about 
translating their interest into on-the-ground suc- 
cess? This guide helps answer that question. 

The Online Course Providers Featured 
In This Guide 

The course providers featured in this guide, col- 
lectively accommodating districts and schools 
large and small with a variety of courses and 
delivery models, are Colorado Online Learning, 
Lakewood, Colo.; Florida Virtual School, Orlando, 
Fla.; Iowa Online Advanced Placement Academy, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Johns Hopkins University — Cen- 
ter for Talented Youth, Baltimore; Michigan Virtu- 
al High School, Lansing, Mich.; and Virtual High 
School, Maynard, Mass. Despite several names 
that include the term “virtual school,” all of these 
providers are supplemental only, that is, they 
are not diploma- or credit-granting institutions; 
rather, they work in concert with bricks-and- 
mortar schools, which grant course credit based 
on the grades provided by the online instructor 
and, ultimately, grant the high school diploma. 
Table 1 on page 7 includes selected variables for 
each provider. Additional descriptive information 



about each provider is included in the provider 
prohles in Part III of this guide. 

These highlighted providers were selected from 
a larger pool of 35 through benchmarking and 
case study methodologies adapted for the study 
behind this guide and described in Appendix B 
on page 79- An external advisory group helped 
guide the development of a research-based 
conceptual framework (mentioned in that ap- 
pendix) for analyzing the providers and also 
informed site-selection criteria. Providers were 
sought that met hve basic criteria: 

• Provider and participating school leaders as- 
sess students for their readiness to take on- 
line courses; 

• Provider, school leaders, and parents create a 
“ladder” for student success in online learn- 
ing (i.e., ensure adequate student support); 

• Courses are designed to meet student needs 
and are highly engaging; 

• Provider has at least two years of perfor- 
mance data; and 

• Provider serves students especially in need 
of greater access, including disadvantaged 
students and rural students. 

All providers were screened using a weighted- 
criteria matrix; the six providers featured in 
this publication best met the selection criteria 
and also represent a range of geographic loca- 
tions and organizational types (e.g., based in 
universities or state departments of education, 
nonprofit).* When online courses are intended to 

• Inclusion in this guide should not be construed as an endorsement of any particular 
online provider or its products or services, including any courses, software, or other 
materials or tools it licenses from commercial or other vendors. To the extent that 
such vendors are named in this guide, it is only to describe the practices of the featured 
provider. It is recommended that, prior to engaging in any contract for products or 
services, readers carefully examine the claims, backgrounds, and references of any 
provider, including those featured in this guide. 



Table 1 . Selected Variables of Highlighted Online Course Providers' 



Online Course 
Provider 


Year 

Initiated 


Initiator 


Locales 

Served 


Types of 
Courses 
Cffered 


Number of 
Courses 
Currently 
Cffered 


Total Student 
Enrollments 
Since 
Inception 


Approximate 
Per-Sfudent 
Cost Per 
Course 


Colorado Online 
Learning 


1998 


Consortium 
of 1 4 dis- 
tricts 


Statewide 


AR*’ Hon- 
ors, Dual- 
Credit, Core, 
Electives 


80 


6,832 


$200 


Florida Virtual 
School 


1997 


District 
partnership 
with state 
grant 
funding 


Statewide, 

National, 

International 


AR Hon- 
ors, Core, 
Electives 


80 


200,000 


$440 per 
half-credit 
enrollment 


Iowa Online 
Advanced 
Placement 
Academy 


2001 


Belin-Blank 

Center 


Statewide 


AR 


11 


5,616 


$380 (does 
not include 
cost of the 
AR exam) 


Johns Hopkins 
University — 
Center for 
Talented Youth 


1994 


John 

Hopkins 

University 

Center for 

Talented 

Youth 


National, 

International 


AR Accel- 

erafed,'= 

Honors 


60 


53,000 


Varies by 
course; 
ranges from 
$440 to 
$1,740 


Michigan Virtual 
High School 


2000 


Michigan 
Virtual Uni- 
versity 


Statewide 


AR Core, 
Electives 


110 


26,700 


Varies by 
course; 
ranges from 
$275-$350 
per semester 


Virtual High 
School 


1996 


Concord 

Consortium, 

Hudson 

Public 

Schools 


National, 

International 


AR IB,'^ 
Honors, 
Core, 
Electives 


216 


40,028 


$130 per 
semester 
course with 
standard 
school mem- 
bership 



Data reported by online providers both here and in the profiles are for 2006-07. 

Advanced Placement 

An accelerated course compresses the content that normally would be covered in a longer course into 
a shorter time frame. 

International Baccalaureate 
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supplement the high school curriculum, course 
delivery necessarily requires a partnership be- 
tween the provider and the site-based customer, 
which, depending on the circumstances and 
how a provider is set up, can be an individual 
school or a district operating on behalf of mul- 
tiple schools. For each of these six providers, 
several of its education partners (either districts 
or schools, depending on how the provider 
works) also were recmited for the study to add 
the user perspective. These districts and schools 
were identified by the providers as being active 
and successful partners that had successfully es- 
tablished online options for their students. They 
represent a range of settings around the coun- 
try, from mral high schools to suburban districts 
to large urban centers. From these varied sites, 
principals, site coordinators, teachers, parents, 
and students were interviewed about their expe- 
riences with their distance-learning program or 
online courses. 

To understand what was contributing to success 
for these providers and a selection of their part- 
ner districts or schools, a “snapshot” case study 
was conducted for each one. Researchers col- 
lected data during one-day site visits; conducted 
interviews in person or by telephone with pro- 
vider administrators, online instructors, leaders 
from districts and schools using the providers’ 
online courses, and parents and students; and 
reviewed online courses and related documen- 
tation. This guide synthesizes information from 
a cross-site analysis of the case studies. 

The descriptive research process used to in- 
form this guide yielded some suggested prac- 
tices — ^ways to do things that others have found 



helpful or lessons they have learned. This is 
not the kind of experimental research that can 
provide valid causal claims about what works. 
Readers must judge the merits of any sugges- 
tions according to their understanding of the 
reasoning behind them and how the sugges- 
tions may address their local circumstances. 

Organization of the Guide 

Part I of this guide explores the benefits of us- 
ing online courses to deliver advanced content 
for secondary school students, and it identifies the 
specific types of advanced course work most com- 
monly available from online course providers. 

Part II examines key implementation factors for 
districts or schools to consider if they decide to 
move ahead with establishing or expanding a 
program of advanced online learning for their 
students. This section focuses in particular on the 
need for districts and schools to work in partner- 
ship with an online provider. Examples are drawn 
from across the six online providers and their 
partner districts and schools. Vignettes, based on 
interviews with providers, district or school ad- 
ministrators, site coordinators, and students, are 
used to illustrate various aspects of what online 
learning looks like in practice, although pseud- 
onyms are used to protect individuals’ privacy. 
To further illustrate some points, sample materi- 
als taken directly from the programs or partner 
schools are presented in accompanying figures. 

Part III provides a brief profile or narrative snap- 
shot of each individual provider, its history, and 
key features. Readers may want to refer to these 
profiles to get a more comprehensive and gen- 
eral understanding of each provider. 
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You 're a high school administrator who has been debating how to better prepare your students for 
college, and you’ve been wondering about the possibility of adding some new, higher-level courses. 
To inform your decision, you and your staff have conducted a thorough appraisal of the current 
curriculum, including students’ access to existing courses and their interest in courses not currently 
available. You’ve looked, for example, to see if students have access to all the courses required for 
admission to the state university system. You’ve looked at schedules and sequencing to see whether 
students have multiple opportunities to take advanced courses beyond the baseline university require- 
ments. You ’ve asked your high school counselors and teachers whether they know students who could 
he performing at higher levels if they were challenged with more rigorous content. You’ve surveyed 
students and their parents to find out what additional courses students need or want. You ’ve done all 
this and more, and what you’ve learned will help guide your next steps. 



For example, if there appears to be great de- 
mand for physics or for advanced science 
courses in general, you may decide to commit 
your available funding to hiring another highly 
qualified teacher in that area or sending one or 
two of your current teachers to receive training 
to teach advanced courses. If neither of those 
options is realistic, you may instead seek to es- 
tablish an arrangement with a local institution 
of higher education (IHE) to offer the course(s) 
in some sort of a partnership with your school. 
Or you may look for another relatively nearby 
school that is offering the courses you lack, to 
see if you can arrange for some of your stu- 



dents to take those classes, either by you bus- 
ing them to the school or by connecting them 
through videoconferencing, a different form of 
distance learning. 

But what if you cannot locate a school already 
offering the course or do not have an IHE in 
your area? What if, in addition to having 20 stu- 
dents who all want to study advanced physics, 
there are another 10 who want to study 10 dif- 
ferent advanced courses? 

What if your review suggests that you’re already 
providing a sufficient array of advanced courses 
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but don’t have enough sections to accommodate 
all interested students and, thus, some students 
are closed out each semester? What if you hnd 
that scheduling conflicts are keeping many stu- 
dents from taking desired courses? What if stu- 
dents who have asked for advanced courses also 
express interest in learning more about the kinds 
of information technology they are likely to en- 
counter in the world of work? 

That’s a lot to think about. But for each such 
question, online learning can offer an answer. 

With online learning, districts and schools are 
not limited to providing only those advanced 
courses popular enough to ensure full course 
enrollments (perhaps AP physics or Spanish IV, 
for example) and, therefore, to warrant commit- 
ting or training a teacher. With online learning, 
the individual high school student who wants 
to study genetics or Arabic can do so. And if a 
school’s AP history teacher can only accommo- 
date 35 of the 45 students who want to take the 
class, online learning means that the other 10 
students do not have to wait another semester 
or another year to take the course. They can 
study online. 

With online learning, districts and schools can 
offer important scheduling flexibility to the 
many students who might need it, whether it’s 
the girl who is trying to ht in extra credits in 
order to graduate early or the boy who would 
like to take an additional course but cannot fit 
it in during the regular school day and needs to 
leave immediately after his last class to take care 
of his younger brothers while his parents are at 
work. Traditional classroom-based courses and 
those offered through videoconferencing rely 
on synchronous interaction between students 



and teacher, requiring all students to show up 
at a time that is convenient to the school or 
teacher. In contrast, most online learning pro- 
grams offer some degree of asynchronous inter- 
action in their courses, which allows students to 
“attend class” at their convenience, either dur- 
ing or outside the regular school day. 

For any student who seeks advanced course 
work, studying online does more than just of- 
fer the sought-after content. It also offers an op- 
portunity to use and become comfortable with 
the kinds of information technology that are fast 
becoming an integral element of so many living- 
wage jobs. For students from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds who are less likely to have access 
to adequate technology — or help with using it — 
in their homes, the opportunity to study online 
using school equipment is especially important. 

Thus, while online learning is certainly not the 
only way to supplement the curriculum with 
advanced courses, it offers a practical and flex- 
ible way to enrich a district’s or school’s aca- 
demic program and to offer advanced courses 
to greater numbers of students, with the added 
benefit of helping students develop key tech- 
nology-related skills. 

Advanced Course Offerings 

Advanced online courses are available in a 
number of different options, chiefly, dual-en- 
rollment, honors, and courses developed under 
the Advanced Placement (AP) or the Interna- 
tional Baccalaureate (IB) programs. 

Dual-enrollment courses, also known as dual- 
credit courses, give students the opportunity to 
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earn college credit while still in high school. In 
developing these courses, providers work with 
a local college or university to ensure that the 
courses meet that institution’s requirements for 
students to receive college credit. In some cas- 
es, students may choose to take these courses 
for high school credit only, but those seeking 
college credit are given additional work (e.g., 
more writing-intensive assignments) and their 
performance is evaluated against higher stan- 
dards (e.g., dual-credit students may be ex- 
pected to use a greater number of resources 
or references in a research project). For exam- 
ple, Colorado Online Learning (COL), based in 
Lakewood, Colo., offers a dual-enrollment op- 
tion for several of its existing courses. Based on 
conversations with faculty from Colorado col- 
leges and universities, the program developed 
an additional set of assignments (and guidelines 
for the instructor) for those students who want 
to earn college credit. The course rigor and 
grading rubric are preapproved by the credit- 
granting university or college. Should a dual- 
enrollment student later apply for admission to 
a different IHE than the one that granted the 
credits, the second IHE can accept the credits 
at its discretion. 

Honors courses are similar to dual-enrollment 
courses in that they require students to complete 
assignments of greater difficulty and often at a 
faster pace than in regular high school courses. 
Similarly, they require instructors to evaluate 
students’ work against higher standards. Unlike 
dual-credit courses, however, completion of an 
honors course does not result in college credit. In- 
stead, students typically receive additional grade 
points for passing honors courses, and honors 
courses are considered to strengthen a student’s 
transcript for college application purposes. 



AP courses are intended to give students rigor- 
ous content and the opportunity to earn col- 
lege credit while still in high school. Online AP 
courses are designed by online instructors who 
adhere to course standards set by the College 
Board, the not-for-profit membership associa- 
tion that, in addition to operating the AP pro- 
gram, is best known for developing such stan- 
dardized tests as the SAT. The College Board 
regularly audits and evaluates AP courses and 
develops a corresponding exam for each one. 
Administered every May at designated schools 
or approved exam sites, the AP exams consist 
of multiple-choice and free-response (e.g., es- 
says, problem-solving exercises) items. In the 
month following the exams, more than 4,000 
college and AP teachers come together at cen- 
tralized readings to score the free-response 
sections. Free-response scores are then com- 
bined with multiple-choice scores to form a 
composite score that ranges between 1 and 5. 
Most colleges grant credit and advanced place- 
ment to students earning a score of 3 or higher. 
As part of the AP course work they offer, some 
of the programs highlighted in this guide pro- 
vide access to the self-paced AP exam reviews 
from the College Board, which cover course 
content in test-question format. (An analysis 
of the Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study [TIMSS] assessment results sug- 
gests that participation in AP mathematics and 
science courses has enabled U.S. students to 
exceed the proficiency levels of students from 
other countries on advanced mathematics and 
physics tests. ^') 

IB courses are offered as part of the Interna- 
tional Baccalaureate Diploma Programme, a 
rigorous two-year curriculum (geared primar- 
ily to students aged 16 to 19) that leads to a 
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qualification (i.e., degree) that is widely rec- 
ognized internationally. The Diploma Pro- 
gramme — operated by the IB, a nonproht ed- 
ucation foundation — prepares students for a 
university education, with a specific focus on 
helping them develop the ability to communi- 
cate with and understand people from other 
countries and cultures. While the IB program 
itself is well established internationally, it is 
not yet as well known or as widely used in 
the U.S. as the AP program. But when several 
American-based international schools that are 
members of the Maynard, Mass. -based Virtual 
High School (VHS) expressed an interest in an 
online IB economics course, VHS picked up on 
it. In 2004, VHS became the first online course 
provider to pilot an online IB course, in eco- 
nomics. During the two-year pilot phase (i.e., 
2004-06), the course was offered entirely on- 
line to 11 students at schools in the U.S., Brazil, 
and Ecuador. The primary goal was to find out 
whether students could successfully complete 
an IB course online. Because IB courses are 
designed to be extremely hands-on and in- 
teractive, with emphasis on inquiry, commu- 
nication, and collaboration, the challenge of 
delivering them online is to create this same 
type of experience in a virtual classroom. As it 
turned out, all 11 students passed the IB eco- 
nomics examination. Promising findings from 
evaluation surveys of participating students and 
school leaders resulted in expansion of the pi- 
lot, which, for the 2007-08 and 2008-09 school 
years, will include additional offerings. IB also 
is considering expanding its online presence by 
partnering with additional providers, such as 
Florida Virtual School (FLVS). 

Foreign language courses are offered by each 
of the six online providers highlighted in this 



guide. In addition to offering such standards as 
Spanish, French, German, and Latin, a number 
also offer Mandarin Chinese. VHS developed its 
Mandarin Chinese course through its partner- 
ship with Shekou International School in China 
and uses native Mandarin-speaking teachers to 
develop and deliver the course. COL’s execu- 
tive director recently traveled to Beijing, China, 
to secure a partner in course development, and 
Michigan Virtual High School (MVS), based in 
Lansing, Mich., has partnered with Michigan 
State University and, through it, with the U.S.- 
China Center for Research on Educational Ex- 
cellence, to offer Chinese courses that range 
from beginning to advanced levels. MVS also 
has developed an Arabic language course. 

While it is typical for online language courses to 
focus on developing students’ reading and writ- 
ing skills, course designers at Johns Hopkins 
University-Center for Talented Youth (CTY), 
in Baltimore, are concentrating, in addition, on 
teaching “productive speech,” that is, developing 
conversational skills. To better develop students’ 
speaking skills, instructors are incorporating 
more opportunities for students to communicate 
among themselves and with the instructor both 
synchronously (i.e., all parties communicating at 
the same time) via two-way streaming video and 
asynchronously (i.e., parties communicating at 
different times) through audio recordings. 

A survey of the use of distance education cours- 
es offered in public schools during the 2002-03 
school year, conducted for the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Office of Educational Technol- 
ogy and released in March, 2005, showed that 
some 50 percent (approximately 2,700) of re- 
sponding districts that offered distance learn- 
ing had students enrolled in AP or college- 



level courses. About one-quarter (23 percent) 
of all K-12 enrollments in distance education 
courses (for students regularly enrolled in dis- 
tricts) were taking courses in social studies or 
social sciences; 19 percent were in English/ 
language arts; 15 percent were in mathematics; 
12 percent were in natural or physical sciences; 
12 percent were in foreign languages; and 
12 percent were in some other unspecified cur- 
riculum areas. (See Growing Student Interest 
in Online Learning, p. 14.) 



Such are the variety of online course choices 
that district or school officials who peruse the 
catalog from an online provider may be tempt- 
ed to commit immediately. But thoughtful plan- 
ning and careful implementation are essential if 
a district or school is to realize the full potential 
of online learning to help advance a broad array 
of students toward high school graduation and 
success in higher education. Part II of this guide 
explores key concepts to consider when think- 
ing about introducing advanced courses online. 
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Growing Student Interest in Oniine Learning 

As is happening nationwide, a number of districts and schoois partnering with featured course providers, and 
therefore studied for this guide, have seen steady growth in students' desire to study advanced courses oniine. 
Schooicraft High Schooi, in suburban Michigan, is a smaii schooi, reaching its aii-time peak enroiiment of 430 
students in 2006-07. Prior to offering advanced oniine courses through the Lansing-based Michigan Virfuai High 
Schooi (MVS), it had bused an average of oniy one student every five years to another schooi to take Advanced 
Piacement (AP) courses, which Schooicraft couid not offer itseif due to the iack of resources (i.e., quaiified facuity) 
and enough students to fiii one section of an advanced course. Since partnering with MVS in 2002, Schooicraft 
has had an average of 3.5 students per year enroiiing in oniine AP courses. Eighteen Schooicraft students have 
successfuiiy compieted AP courses through MVS and passed the reiated AP exam. 

Fowier High Schooi, a smaii, rurai Coiorado schooi, aiso began offering oniine courses five years ago, in 2002, 
working with Coiorado Oniine Learning (COL), a statewide oniine course provider. That first year, Fowier had oniy 
one student studying oniine, and that student was taking a core course. But the foiiowing year, aii 1 2 of Fowier's 
budgeted oniine enroiiments were fiiied, and one of those 12 students was taking a duai-enroiiment course (i.e., 
an advanced course that meets both high schooi and iocai Coiorado coiiege and university requirements and 
standards). Last year, four Fowier students took and successfuiiy compieted oniine duai-enroiiment courses, and 
Fowier is budgeting for additionai enroiiments, with the expectation that interest wiii continue to grow. (The NCES 
pubiicafion. Dual Credit and Exam-Based Courses in U.S. Public High Schools: 2002-03, reports that 25 percent 
of the high schoois that offer duai-credit courses do so oniine.^®) 

Smaii schoois iike Fowier and Schooicraft, with iimited facuity resources and, at ieast inifiaiiy, reiativeiy iittie stu- 
dent interest in advanced courses, may stand to gain the most from the oniine option. But districts and schoois 
everywhere are turning to oniine iearning for their students. Virtuai High Schooi (VHS), based in Maynard, Mass., 
and working with schoois and districts nationwide and, even, internationaiiy, has seen a dramatic increase 
in enroiiment across the board in recent years. The number of schoois using VHS courses has increased by 
1 1 8 percent in the past five years and the number of students by 1 54 percent. And students are choosing more 
advanced courses. Between 2002 and 2006, the number of student course enroiiments in AP courses through 
VHS increased from 18 to 497. 

Fiorida Virtuai Schooi (FLVS), serving Fiorida schoois statewide, saw AP enroiiment more than doubie between 
2003 and 2006,with enroiiments rising from 976 to 2,348. The upward trend inciuded a rise in the percentage of 
minority students taking AP courses oniine, from 35 percent of aii FLVS AP enroiiments in 2003 to 43 percent in 
2006. By the end of schooi year 2006-07, approximateiy 63 percent of the students enroiied in FLVS AP courses 
had taken the corresponding AP exams. 
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The appeal of online learning may he captured most concisely in the motto of the Orlando-based 
Florida Virtual School (FLVS), one of the country’s earliest providers of online courses: “Any time, 
any place, any path, any pace.’’ At its founding a decade ago, FLVS was one of only a handful of 
statewide or national providers of Web-based courses in the country. As of mid-2007, there were 25 
statewide providers (i.e., those based in and primarily serving a single state) f and the number of 
university-based, district-based, and private for-profit providers is growing as well. All offer some type 
of advanced course work. 



Thus, districts and schools that recognize the 
potential of online classes to enhance and 
equalize students’ education opportunities, in- 
cluding broadening access to advanced con- 
tent, will find it easier than ever to connect with 
a provider that offers the courses their students 
need. Before doing so, however, it is helpful to 
have a basic understanding of what to look for 
in an online provider and of the kind of district- 
or school-provider partnership that most readily 
lends itself to student success with this alterna- 
tive — but increasingly common — approach to 
delivering advanced courses. 

Partnering for Student Success 

whether in a traditional classroom setting or 
a virtual (i.e., online) setting, student learning 



depends on many factors, chief among them is 
a student’s motivation and commitment. While 
such characteristics are intrinsic to some stu- 
dents, in others, these essential learning traits 
can be engendered through engaging teaching 
or a subject of special interest to a student. And, 
according to some school staff interviewed for 
this guide, the online setting itself serves to cat- 
alyze interest and motivation in some students. 

But as is tme of any formal education effort, in the 
online setting, a student’s success also depends 
on many factors beyond his or her control, some 
that are the responsibility of the student’s district 
or home school and others that are the respon- 
sibility of the online provider. Even though each 
organization — school or district and provider — 
has distinct roles, the responsibilities are tightly 
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connected and some must be carried out in part- 
nership. For example, while it is the district’s or 
school’s responsibility to investigate and under- 
stand students’ needs for and interests in supple- 
mental advanced course work, it is the provider’s 
responsibility to offer an array of high-quality, 
engaging courses that meet state academic stan- 
dards and are likely to address the needs of a 
district or school. And while it is up to the district 
or school to make sure students receive adequate 
local support for online learning (e.g., course 
counseling, technology assistance), the provider 
must provide training and other preparation for 
the individuals in these important support roles. 
Table 2 (on page f7) identihes suggested practic- 
es for school- or district-level educators and their 
partnering online provider in carrying out their 
respective responsibilities for enabling students 
to take full advantage of what online learning has 
to offer. While all of these responsibilities apply 
irrespective of whether the online courses are de- 
livering advanced or core content, some aspects 
of implementation (e.g., student recruitment, 
student support) are even more important in 
the context of advanced course work, especially 
when working with students who have had less 
experience with advanced content or who may 
be less motivated, or both. For additional imple- 
mentation guidance, see Appendix A, Online 
Learning Program Implementation Checklist for 
District or School, on page 77. 

Establishing Overall Program 
Responsibility 

Integrating online learning into an existing edu- 
cation system is a worthwhile, but complex en- 
deavor that requires focused management of a 
range of detailed activities, as well as ongoing. 



effective communication between a district or 
school and its online provider. For these rea- 
sons, any district or school planning to offer on- 
line courses will profit from identifying a site 
coordinator, at either the district level or at each 
school. This is the individual who will have pri- 
mary responsibility for implementing the online 
program, including ensuring adequate student 
support. The coordinator is the primary link be- 
tween district or school and provider, as well as 
being the primary program contact for online stu- 
dents and their parents. This individual usually 
recaiits, counsels, and enrolls students in online 
learning and, in many cases, provides support 
for students over the course of their online stud- 
ies. In the long run, whether the site coordinator 
is full time or part time depends on how many 
students are enrolled in an online program. For 
example, at a smaller school with only a handful 
of students taking online courses, a staff mem- 
ber may split his or her time between serving 
as a site coordinator for the online program and 
serving as a guidance counselor. A district or 
school may identify a coordinator before even 
choosing a partner provider. In such cases, the 
coordinator may lead the research effort. A co- 
ordinator also may be appointed after a partner 
has been chosen. Either way, some providers 
have found it useful to develop a list of key co- 
ordinator responsibilities, which they share with 
districts and schools. Figure I on page 18, is 
an excerpt from the site coordinator manual for 
Colorado Online Learning (COL); it lists typical 
roles for a site coordinator working with COL. 
Providers write up such descriptions to help dis- 
tricts and schools identify the most appropriate 
person for the coordinator position. 

Iowa Online Advanced Placement Academy 
(lOAPA), based at the University of Iowa in Iowa 



Table 2. Suggested Practices for the School- or District-Provider Partnership 



Suggested Practice 


Role of Schools and Districts 


Role of Online Provider 


Establish Overall 
Responsibility for 
the Effort 


• Identify a site coordinator who will take 
charge of the district's or school's online pro- 
gram, serving as key link between site and 
provider and primary contact for students and 
their parents 


• Provide partners with a list of job responsibilities 
for the site coordinator 

• Offer training or other support for site coordinator 

• Evaluate site coordinator support and draw on 
coordinators' knowledge to improve the program 


Ensure Quality of 
Advanced Courses 


• Inquire about and compare statewide or na- 
tional online course providers 

• Look for appropriate design and review, and 
alignment to standards 

• Consider teacher-student interaction and 
course pacing 

• Offer students a rigid, yet flexible, learning 
environment in which they must meet as- 
signment and exam deadlines, but can do 
their work at anytime during the day 

and week 


• Create on engaging array of high-quoiity, stan- 
dards-based courses, using well-documented 
design and review processes 

• Increase accessibility and interactivity by creat- 
ing low-tech, high-touch courses — low-tech 
meaning they are available via a Web site 
and high-touch meaning they involve frequent 
student-teacher interactions 

• Evaluate course quality 


Seek and Support 

High-quality 

Instruction 


• Consider instructor selection and support 

• Consider how instructors are monitored and 
evaluated 


• Ensure that instructors are prepared — online 
providers often present initial professional devel- 
opment for online instructors and always require 
that their instructors have content expertise 

• Ensure that instructors are monitored and 
evaluated 


Recruit, Counsel, 
and Support 
Students 


• Assign a site coordinator to assume overall 
site-based program responsibility 

• Utilize teachers, counselors, and others to 
recruit beyond the standard pool of high- 
performing students 

• Prior to course enrollment, use student self- 
assessments and other tools supplied by 
online provider as conversation starters for 
counselors to use with students to help them 
understand and prepare for the demands of 
online learning 

• Assign a site-based mentor or counselor to 
provide online learners with encouragement 
and, if possible, content support 

• Provide site-based technology support 


• Offer tools and training to prepare school lead- 
ers to identify and enroll students in appropriate 
courses 

• Generate awareness within the school or district 
community about the availability and benefit of 
online learning 

• Actively recruit students from beyond the stan- 
dard pool of high-performers 

• Provide training for site coordinators and mentors 

• Implement a simple system for regular report- 
ing of student progress in each course, to aid 
students, parents, and teachers in monitoring 
student success 

• Provide technical support to help students, dis- 
tricts, and school sites with technical issues 

• Use survey responses and other data to improve 
student support 


Evaluate and Plan 
How to Reach 
More Students 


• Track student progress in online courses to 
guide local improvements and be ready to 
offer data to course provider for evaluation 
purposes 

• Seek alternative sources of funding to support 
online learning 


• Evaluate outcomes and improve the program 
over time 

• Seek alternative sources of funding to support 
online learning 

• Plan how to accommodate growing demand 
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Figure 1 . Colorado Online Learning Site Coordinator Responsibilities 



COL Site Coordinator Responsibiiities 

Site Coordinator Responsibiiities: Site coordinators ore very important to the success a student has in 
an oniine course. Depending on the iocai schooi situation, responsibiiities may inciude the toiiowing: 

1 . Providing information to students and parents about COL courses 

2. Processing and approving student registrations 

3. Monitoring/encouraging student progress 

4. Contacting COL staff and instructors as needed 

5. Communicating with parents regarding COL courses 

6. Reviewing weekiy eiigibiiity reports 

7. Faciiitating grade transcription 

8. Reviewing invoices and faciiitating payment 

9. Brokering issues needing resoiution, such as cheating and piagiarism, inactive students, fechnicai 
difficuities, and extra assistance to students 

Source: Excerpted from Colorado Online Learning Site Coordinator Handbook 



City, specifies that its partners must designate 
both a site coordinator and a technical coordina- 
tor. While the site coordinator manages the dis- 
trict’s or school’s overall implementation of on- 
line learning, the technical coordinator ensures 
that online students have the necessary technol- 
ogy and does initial troubleshooting of any tech- 
nology-related problems. As with the site coor- 
dinator position, a technology coordinator’s time 
commitment depends to some degree on how 
many students are taking online courses, and, 
in the case of a district-based coordinator, how 
many schools have students studying online. 

Some online providers offer training for site 
coordinators. Virtual High School (VHS), based 
in Maynard, Mass., has a four-week course de- 
signed to familiarize site coordinators with its 
policies and procedures. The course is taught 



using the same platform (i.e., the Web-based 
framework on which software applications op- 
erate and, in this case, courses are delivered) as 
VHS uses for its student courses; the intent is to 
give coordinators a good understanding of how 
students’ online courses are delivered so they 
are better able to answer students’ deliveiy-re- 
lated questions. According to the 2004-06 VHS 
evaluation conducted by Learning Point Associ- 
ates, approximately 90 percent of site coordi- 
nators who participated in satisfaction surveys 
during both of these school years indicated that 
the VHS training and orientation effectively pre- 
pared them to understand the program, use the 
technology, and recruit and register students. 
In Michigan, MVS maintains a staff of regional 
ambassadors whose responsibilities include 
visiting schools in their territory and offering 
site coordinator training based on the school’s 



n 



Baseline Technology Requirements for School or District 

While an online course provider must design and deliver high-quality courses, school leaders must ensure that their 
site has the technological capacity to support course delivery. Despite the increasing integration of such high-tech 
interactive media as electronic whiteboards, chat rooms, and audio and video streaming, technology require- 
ments for districts and schools are actually fairly simple: Students need a computer with high-speed, broadband 
Internet access and properly adjusted settings for the firewall, which is designed to control access (e.g., to certain 
Web sites). Most schools provide computer access through computer labs, which are open to students throughout 
the day and, in some cases, after regular school hours or on weekends. Because online courses are designed to 
operate with one or more, but usually not all Web browsers (i.e., the software that allows a computer to read and 
interact with Web text, images, and tools), districts or schools also must ensure that their computers are outfitted 
with a browser (e.g.. Explorer, Safari, Firefox) compatible with the online courses it plans to offer. 



needs. For example, an ambassador may train 
the coordinator in how to navigate the pro- 
vider’s Web site, enroll students, or generate 
student progress reports. An ambassador also 
can explain whom to contact for technical sup- 
port or can provide answers to questions about 
courses and enrollment dates. 

The time commitment required for a site coordi- 
nator depends, in part, on the number of students 
interested in online learning. Some districts as- 
sign a district-level coordinator who works with 
multiple schools. In Chesterfield County Public 
Schools, Va., for instance, where several schools 
offer courses through VHS, one district-level co- 
ordinator supports all of them. In other instances, 
each school has its own coordinator, often a cur- 
rent teacher or counselor who has been asked to 
pick up additional responsibilities. 

Evaluating Site Coordinators' Support and 
Drov\/ing on Coordinators' Knowledge to 
Improve the Program 

Because site coordinators play a critical link- 
ing role between programs and local schools. 



it is important to ensure that these coordinators 
receive the support they need to be successful. 
Several of the programs profiled in this guide 
conduct regular surveys of site coordinators and 
other key parties (e.g., principals and teachers) 
to monitor the effectiveness of their communi- 
cation with and support of coordinators. 

VHS contracts with a nonprofit education orga- 
nization, Learning Point Associates, to conduct a 
biannual evaluation and measure VHS’s progress 
toward meeting program goals. In the most re- 
cent evaluation, encompassing the 2004—05 and 
2005-06 school years, 96 percent of the site co- 
ordinators responding to the evaluator’s survey 
reported that they were “satisfied” or “very satis- 
fied” with support services, including the techni- 
cal and procedural aspects of course enrollment. 
However, they did suggest additional assistance 
in recruiting students. And both site coordinators 
and teachers wanted VHS to facilitate more com- 
munication between them and VHS. 

Site coordinator surveys also can be used to 
improve the overall program. lOAPA uses its 
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site coordinators as key resources for under- 
standing the larger context of advanced course 
work in Iowa districts. Survey responses of 180 
site coordinators painted a picture of varying 
district practices for labeling advanced courses 
and different grading policies. Overall, respons- 
es identified a trend toward more AP courses; 
however, they also identified several barriers to 
AP enrollment and success, including students’ 
anxiety about the workload and lack of general 
study skills.^'’ By understanding the district poli- 
cies and contexts more fully, lOAPA can plan 
better student supports and encourage districts 
to establish or clarify policies to improve stu- 
dents’ success in advanced courses, both in 
school and online. 

Ensuring Quality of Advanced Courses 

A district or school that has mapped its current 
curriculum against students’ needs and interests 
is ready to investigate online providers to find 
out what advanced courses are available and 
the quality of each provider’s course design and 
review process. For its part, the online provider 
must be attuned to the market, understand- 
ing what courses are likely to be needed by 
districts and schools and then creating or bro- 
kering engaging, high-quality courses to meet 
those needs. 

Looking for Appropriate Design and Review 

Quality instructional design is critical for any 
course, whether offline or online. In consider- 
ing online providers, districts and schools must 
feel confident that quality courses are provid- 
ed. They will want to be sure that courses align 
to relevant academic standards and are updat- 



ed as needed to ensure currency of pedagogy 
and content. This latter is especially important 
when talking about certain kinds of advanced 
courses (e.g., astronomy) for which aspects of 
the content must be changed as new research 
or discoveries are made (e.g., Pluto’s removal 
from the list of planets). Districts and schools 
also will want to consider the degree to which 
online courses can be characterized as “low- 
tech, high-touch,” meaning they are delivered 
over the Web, using accessible, easy-to-man- 
age information technology tools, while at the 
same time offering plenty of opportunities 
for student-instructor and student-to-student 
interaction. 

Each program highlighted here has a docu- 
mented process for creating or selecting high- 
quality courses and ensuring their alignment to 
state and national standards. When creating a 
course, they engage content experts, specialists 
in online pedagogy, editors, and other educa- 
tors (e.g., school and district administrators). 
They also tend to adhere to course-develop- 
ment guidelines, either their own, those issued 
by the National Education Association (NEA) in 
2002,^^ or a combination of both. Another set of 
guidelines became available in late 2006, when 
the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 
issued Standards for Quality Online Courses f 
which addresses content and technology issues, 
as well as instructional design, student assess- 
ment, and course evaluation and management 
(see Standards for Quality Online Courses From 
the Southern Regional Education Board on 
p. 21). Even though the standards were devel- 
oped for SREB member states, they are uni- 
versally applicable and can serve as a useful 
reference point as a school or district searches 
for a good course provider. 



Standards for Quality Online Courses From the Southern Regional 
Education Board 

In late 2006, the Educational Technology Cooperative ot the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) Issued 
Standards far Quality Online Courses. Developed colloborotlvely by o team that Included representatives trom both 
K-1 2 and postsecondary education, notional and regional organizations, and state departments ot education In 
SREB's 1 6 member states, the standards cover tive broad areas — course content. Instructional design, student as- 
sessment, technology, and course evaluation and management. Within each ot these areas, there are also indica- 
tors tor key subtopics. 

• Standard tor course content-. The course provides online learners with engaging learning experiences that pro- 
mote their mastery ot content and are aligned with state content standards or nationally accepted content. 

Indicators address academic content standards and assessments; course overview and introduction; legal and 
acceptable use policies; and teacher resources. 

• Standard tor instructional design: The course uses learning activities that engage students in active learning; 
provides students with multiple learning paths to master the content based on student needs; retlects multicul- 
tural education and is accurate, current, and tree ot bias; and provides ample opportunities tor interaction and 
communication student to student, student to instructor, and instructor to student. 

Indicators address instructional and audience analysis; course, unit, and lesson design; communication and 
interaction; and resources and materials. 

• Standard tor student assessment: The course uses multiple strategies and activities to assess student readiness 
tor and progress in course content and provides students with teedback on their progress. 

Indicators address evaluation strategies; trequency and quality ot teedback to students; and assessment 
resources and materials. 

• Standard tor technotogy: The course takes tull advantage ot a variety ot technology tools, has a user-triendly 
intertace, and meets accessibility standards tor interoperability and access tor learners with special needs. 

Indicators address course architecture; user intertace; technology requirements and interoperability; accessibil- 
ity; and technical support. 

• Standard tor course evaluation and management: The course is evaluated regularly tor effectiveness, using a 
variety of assessment strategies, and the findings are used as a basis for improvement. The course is kept up to 
date, both in content and in the application of new research on course design and technologies. 

Indicators address assessing course effectiveness; course updates; accreditation; and data security. 



Some providers rely solely on certified, class- 
room-based teachers to develop their courses, 
an approach sometimes referred to as a dis- 
tributed course-development system. VHS has 
put together course-design standards based 



on a combination of the NEA guidelines and 
those of its own well-established professional 
development program, which certifies teach- 
ers for online instruction. Once a teacher has 
developed a new course, which also must be 
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based on national curriculum standards (e.g., 
the National Science Teachers Association’s sci- 
ence standards, the National Council for Teach- 
ers of Mathematics’ mathematics standards), the 
course is reviewed by VHS’s curriculum coordi- 
nators and then aligned to the state standards 
associated with the member school. 

COL relies largely, although not exclusively, 
on classroom teachers to develop its courses. 
Ninety-five percent of its courses have been de- 
veloped by certified Colorado teachers through 
COL’s Quality Assurance Program (QAP), with 
the other 5 percent coming from a third-party 
provider (i.e,, a course provider other than the 
one directly partnering with a school or district, 
in this case, COL). Under QAP, a Colorado-cer- 
tified teacher who wants to develop a course 
submits a course outline that includes suggest- 
ed grade level for the course, course prerequi- 
sites, necessary skills and aptitude for student 
success in the course, a course overview, learn- 
ing objectives, specific Colorado standards that 
the course will address, learning activities, and 
the estimated cost of materials. Once an outline 
is approved, the instructor develops the course 
following COL’s guidelines, which, like VHS’s, 
are influenced by the NBA guidelines. 

The first draft of the course is reviewed by 
COL’s director of online instaiction, a special- 
ist in online pedagogy who leads the QAP and 
also oversees regular review of existing courses 
to ensure they remain current. When review- 
ing a proposed course, this specialist checks 
to make sure the instructor addresses multiple 
learning styles; incorporates active-learning 
components; uses appropriate instructional de- 
sign, tools, and software; and builds in oppor- 
tunities for students to collaborate — all aspects 



of development that are especially important 
for advanced course work. COL also contracts 
with external content experts to review courses, 
both those in development and existing courses 
that may need updating. COL’s board of direc- 
tors makes final decisions about which courses 
go in the catalog, based on how courses score 
on the following criteria: 

• Courses are aligned to state standards, and 
learning objectives are easy to find and 
understand; 

• Visual appeal is created through the use of 
graphics and animation; 

• Appropriate rigor and richness of content are 
integrated throughout the course; 

• The technology works well, and there is evi- 
dence of appropriate use of software; and 

• Supplemental materials (e.g., links to relevant 
Web sites, current journal articles) enhance 
the course. 

While COL and VHS each use a type of the dis- 
tributed course-development system described 
earlier, FLVS and CTY maintain course develop- 
ers on staff. FLVS uses a blended approach: Its 
courses are developed primarily by an in-house 
team of curriculum and instruction experts, who 
collaborate with Florida educators if additional 
content expertise is needed during the course- 
development process. 

Three of the highlighted providers — COL, MVS, 
lOAPA — license AP courses from third-party 
providers who, in order to designate a course 
as “AP,” must first submit it to the College Board 
for approval through its course audit system.^^ 
In licensing AP courses from others, these pro- 
viders look for a course-development process 
similar to their own. They then create review 



teams to examine the courses for quality and 
alignment to relevant standards. For example, 
lOAPA licenses online courses from third-party 
provider Apex Learning, which has in-house 
staff dedicated to developing quality courses 
aligned to national and state standards. Like a 
number of third-party providers, Apex promises 
continual updating of its AP courses to keep 
them in line with any content or standards 
changes made by the College Board, and as of 
mid-2007, all of lOAPA’s Apex courses were ap- 
proved through the College Board audit pro- 
cess. In addition, it offers technical support and 
instructors who are Iowa-certified teachers. 

MVS licenses AP course content from sev- 
eral third-party providers, including Apex, the 
Monterey Institute of Technology and Educa- 
tion (MITE), and one of the providers highlight- 
ed in this guide, FLVS. The licensing process 
requires these vendors to demonstrate that their 
courses align to Michigan standards. In an effort 
to build the capacity of Michigan teachers to 
teach rigorous courses and rely less on third- 
party providers, MVS has undertaken an aggres- 
sive two-year initiative to provide highly quali- 
fied, Michigan-certified instructors for all of its 
AP course offerings. 

Online providers must review all courses regu- 
larly to keep them current with state content 
standards and, in the case of AP courses, with 
any revisions required by the College Board. 
(Although IB’s online courses are only in the pi- 
loting stage now, the same type of updating will 
eventually be required for its courses.) ELVS, for 
example, revises one-third of its courses every 
year so that all courses are updated at least once 
every three years. One ELVS instructor noted 
that a key aspect of course revision is keep- 



ing examples and graphics up to date, because 
students can be distracted by dated material, 
such as a reference misidentifying a past U.S. 
president as the current president. 

In considering available advanced courses, dis- 
trict and school decision-makers should look for 
iterative and well-documented course review 
processes. They also should look for alignment 
of courses to their local and state standards and 
for engaging delivery technology. 

Considering Teacher-Student interaction and 
Course Pacing 

Because different students have different learn- 
ing needs, schools will want to pay attention to 
two important variables in the design of any vir- 
tual course: the degree and type of interaction 
between and among students and instructor 
and the degree of flexibility in course pacing. 
Although both variables should be considered 
irrespective of the type of course being offered 
(e.g., core, advanced), for a district or school 
attempting to broaden the range of students 
taking advanced courses, these factors are es- 
pecially significant. Students who are new to 
college preparatory courses or who work more 
successfully within a structured environment 
may profit from having more interaction with 
their instructors and having less flexibility about 
when they must complete assignments. 

Teacher-student interaction. Online courses in- 
corporate varying degrees of asynchronous and 
synchronous interaction between students and 
instructor and among students. Asynchronous 
interaction occurs when there is no real-time 
communication between students and instructor 
or among students; the instructor typically posts 
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assignments, lectures, support materials, and 
instructions online, and students can log in at 
any time to do their work. When students have 
questions they can e-mail their instructor or post 
a message to the instructor (or fellow students) 
on a virtual (i.e,, online) class discussion board; 
the instructor and other students respond in the 
same manner. Most of the programs featured in 
this guide require their instructors to respond 
to students within a specific time (e.g., within 
24 hours). 

Asynchronous does not mean that students do 
not interact with the instructor. They just do 
not do so in real time, which gives them more 
flexibility in terms of fitting a course into their 
schedule. When a course is completely asyn- 
chronous, as are many AP courses, students 
might interact with instructors exclusively via 
e-mail or discussion board postings. But such 
a course can be highly structured, with many 
due dates and a lot of feedback from the in- 
structor. For advanced students who are very 
motivated and organized, especially those who 
are trying to fit an additional course into an 
already busy schedule, working in this fashion 
can be appealing in that it allows them to work 
at their own pace and on their own schedule 
within certain parameters (e.g., all work must 
be completed within a prescribed period). But 
such semi-independent study is by no means 
the right choice for all students, including, for 
example, those who are new to the rigor of 
college prep courses and may not yet have 
a lot of self-confidence, whose learning style 
is such that real-time interaction with the in- 
structor is important, or who are simply less 
organized or motivated. For these students, a 
greater degree of synchronous communication 
may be desirable. 



Synchronous interaction occurs when partici- 
pants (e.g., students with an instructor, students 
with each other) are online at the same time 
or otheiAvise connected (e.g., by computer and 
phone) with the intention of communicating 
in real time. Synchronous interactions can be 
built into courses through chat rooms and other 
forms of instant messaging and by scheduling 
“open classroom” time, during which the in- 
structor is online explaining or modeling some- 
thing and students can ask questions or discuss 
what is being taught. Instructors can also estab- 
lish “office hours,” during which they are avail- 
able to converse online or even by phone with 
individual students. 

Students in CTY’s mathematics and science 
courses can move through online lessons or 
text chapters at their own pace, communicating 
with instructors asynchronously via e-mail or 
synchronously over the telephone (see Course 
Materials for Online Learning, p. 29). But, like 
advanced calculus student Lisa in the vignette 
entitled Getting Connected in an Online Course 
on page 25, if a student has questions and wants 
to communicate in real time with the instructor, 
or vice versa, either one can e-mail the other to 
schedule an online meeting. For the meeting, 
they communicate synchronously using an in- 
teractive whiteboard application that essentially 
serves as a form of graphical instant messag- 
ing. If the teacher decides that enough students 
are asking the same questions or have the same 
difficulty understanding certain concepts, the 
teacher can schedule an informal online meeting, 
very much like a college professor initiating an 
informal review session that students can decide 
whether or not to attend. This whiteboard appli- 
cation is particularly helpful for communicating 
about math and science because it allows users 



Getting Connected in an Oniine Course 

Lisa is a freshman at an inner-city high schooi in the Southwest. She has scored exceptionaiiy high on her state 
achievement test and consisfenfiy ranks in the fop 5 percent of her cioss. Unfortunateiy, her current schooi does not 
hove the resources to offer a gifted-ond-toienfed program or advanced courses on-site. Throughout Lisa's educa- 
tion, guidance counseiors hove suggested oiiowing her to skip grade ieveis in order for her to be more chaiienged 
ocodemicoiiy, but Lisa's parents hove preferred that she stay in cioss with her peers, students with whom she has 
grown up and to whom she feeis ciose due to shared interests and activities. 

Eager to give Lisa an opportunity to work at her highest potentioi, her high schooi guidance counseior began 
researching aiternotive programs for students considered to be gifted. The counseior discovered on oniine provider 
that specioiizes in offering suppiementoi advanced courses, its courses ore based on achievement standards 
specificoiiy geared toward acceierating ieorning and oiso ore oiigned to both state and notionoi standards. After 
discussions between the high schooi principoi and the district's director of instructionoi technoiogy, a decision was 
made to count oniine course credits toward the district's graduation requirements. 

Excited about the new opportunity, Lisa decided to enroii in on advanced caicuius course. She wouid continue to 
report to her current math teacher at the beginning of cioss and then go to the schooi's computer iab. As with some 
of her reguiar ciosses, Lisa had nine months in which to compiefe the course, but she aiso couid choose to move 
through the course more quickiy. During the first week of the course, Lisa's oniine instructor caiied her on the phone 
to introduce himseif, and he oiso spoke with her parents. He said it was important for Lisa to remember that there 
was a human instructor on the other end of her oniine ieorning experience. He directed her to the main Web page 
for the course that iisted his office hours, phone number, and e-maii address. 

in addition to being abie to access an eiectronic caicuius textbook through the course's ieorning management sys- 
tem, Lisa received the textbook on CD-ROM as a back-up. if she needed extra assistance in order to understand a 
concept or math probiem, Lisa wouid set up a "iive" meeting with her instructor, using the eiectronic whiteboard for 
a form of instant messaging. The whiteboard gave both the instructor and student an abiiity to work out probiems as 
if they were in a bricks-and-mortar setting. Lisa found this feature extremeiy usefui. Through an instant messaging 
chat room that had been set up for the course, she aiso had a chance to communicate with oniine ciassmafes. She 
enjoyed meeting students from other states and even another country. 

Lisa compieted the course in five months, and has since decided to enroii in the provider's creative writing course. 



to draw, which can be useful when discussing 
equations and graphs or sharing schematics and 
diagrams. It also allows users to download and 
share calculator screen shots. For a look at a 
screen shot from an interactive whiteboard, see 
hgure 2 on page 26. 

Online providers are increasingly infusing 
courses with a combination of asynchronous 



and synchronous interaction, with students 
doing much of the work on their own time, but 
also being required to interact with their class- 
mates and the instructor. Providers take vari- 
ous approaches to ensuring student-to-teacher 
and student-to-student connections, irrespec- 
tive of whether those connections actually hap- 
pen synchronously through a chat room, for 
example, or asynchronously through means. 
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Figure 2. Screen Shot Example of Interactive Whiteboard Used by 
Johns Hopkins University— Center for Talented Youth for Synchronous' 
Teacher-Student Interaction 
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Do you h3-/e any particular questions about Chapter 1 
Chapter 12 dicusses/vea S Volume of Solids. 



could Vie do sorae orthevinlen exercises 
on page 478' 



Important Solids: 

12-1 Prisms 

Lei's do the problem 13 onpsae478. 



lelstry# 13 



Find the lateral area or a right pentagonal 
prisrn wth fielght 13 and base eeges 3.2, S.0, 6.9, 4.7. & 9.4 



lateral area is the sum or all or the tigure's 
lateral face$(everytnirig except the bases) 






Good, that IS correcP 

Can you deleriaine the 
total lateral area of tne 
tigure (from probie.-n #13)? 



yes 



LA> = 41.6 + 75.4+88.r + 61.1 -h 122.2 
= 39U 
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understand the 
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Can you tell me Vihat lateral area meaiis? [I \vi;i draiv the figure) 




Total Lateral Area = Area 1 + Area 2 ^ Arss 3 + Area 4 + Area 5 J 



“ Here, synchronous interaction means teacher and students are online at the same time. 

Note: The text on the right side of the screen and the text next to the checkmarks are from the instructor; 
the other text is from the student. 



such as an online discussion board. One way 
of encouraging such connections is to orga- 
nize course content into modules (i.e., discrete 
units of closely related content) with sched- 
uled interaction (e.g., whole-group discussion, 
instructor-student conversation) at the end of 
each one. For example, FLVS’s instructors (who 
serve approximately 100 students per semester 
with each student working at his or her own 
pace) schedule a telephone or online interac- 
tion when a student has completed a course 
module. In these voice-to-voice or online con- 
versations, the student will offer feedback on 



the content and assignments and the instructor 
will respond to any questions the student has. 
Additionally, FLVS uses Elluminate, a Web con- 
ferencing tool that brings students and instruc- 
tors together in synchronous interaction. Both 
students and teachers have indicated that they 
enjoy using the tool for such activities as guest 
author chats, tutoring, and remote induction 
ceremonies into FLVS honor societies. 

Especially when faced with more challenging 
content, some students will profit from function- 
ing as part of a student cohort, with opportunities 



to participate in real-time classroom discussions. 
These discussions are modeled after the same 
experiences students will encounter through- 
out their adult lives, as they are required to col- 
laborate or otherwise interact with colleagues 
in order to brainstorm ideas or hnd resolutions 
to various problems. Likewise, participating 
in these classroom discussions helps students 
develop valuable interpersonal skills they will 
need in order to communicate effectively in re- 
lationships and in society in general. In class- 
room discussions students also are exposed to 
different perspectives and ideas, and they are 
able to ask and answer questions of their peers 
as well as their instructor. Some providers build 
in connections by creating a cohort of students 
for each course (rather than having instructors 
serve students on an individual basis) and by 
limiting the size of that cohort. For example, 
VHS limits class size to 25 students per instruc- 
tor so that students have greater opportunity 
to interact with their instructor and students in 
their class. 

To help students develop connections and a 
sense of community with peers, who may be rel- 
atively far-flung, VHS also has incorporated stu- 
dent-centered discussions and activities into each 
course. For example, all VHS courses, irrespec- 
tive of content area, start with the same assign- 
ment: By the end of the first week, students must 
submit a brief written description of themselves. 
During the second week, each student must re- 
view the descriptions of three other students and 
give feedback to each one. Then, in the third 
week, each student must review and respond to 
the feedback he or she has received. In addition 
to serving as an icebreaker and helping students 
get to know their online peers, thereby prepar- 
ing them to participate in online discussions, the 



assignment helps ready them to provide peer 
feedback on subsequent assignments. For stu- 
dents who have only recently begun thinking of 
themselves as college-bound and who might oth- 
erwise be hesitant to speak online, this kind of 
activity can be especially helpful. Some provid- 
ers actually quantify student interaction require- 
ments, telling students, for example, that each 
must post a minimum of five online questions 
during the course and also must respond at least 
five times to other students’ questions. 

At both lOAPA and VHS, online instructors fa- 
cilitate group activities among the students, very 
much like teachers in a traditional classroom 
might do. At CTY, in addition to holding online 
dialogs with their students, writing instructors 
require students to critique each other’s work. 
Even for its math and science courses, which 
allow students to progress at their own pace 
within certain broad parameters, CTY has set 
up discussion forums to encourage student-to- 
student communication. 

Course pacing. Many online courses are de- 
signed to offer flexible pacing, allowing stu- 
dents to move as quickly or slowly as they wish 
within some broad parameters. For example, 
MVS offers a series of completely self-paced 
classes called “Flex courses.” Students can en- 
roll in these courses anytime from early Sep- 
tember to mid-October and, once enrolled, they 
have 90 days to complete the course. Instead 
of setting due dates for assignments, instructors 
set guidelines for completing assignments (e.g., 
half the assignments should be completed with- 
in the first 45 days of the course period). 

CTY’s math and science courses are designed 
with a similarly flexible pace. Students enroll in 
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three-, six-, or nine-month time increments and 
at no extra cost they can take as many courses 
within the time period as they think they can 
complete. Working at his or her own pace, a 
student may choose to use the entire enroll- 
ment period of three, six, or nine months to 
complete just one course or may decide to take 
multiple courses. Students also can take breaks 
from the course for family vacations or other 
events, suspending their enrollment time dur- 
ing the break. 

On the other hand, providers also offer cours- 
es taught within traditional classroom timing 
parameters. Students are assigned due dates 
for homework and quizzes, and tests are 
scheduled regularly. For example, lOAPA’s 
AP courses follow a semester schedule. One- 
semester courses are available in both the fall 
and spring; all other courses are two semesters 
in length and start only at the beginning of the 
fall term. 

Some students, especially those who are highly 
self-motivated and very well organized, may 
find that a completely asynchronous, self-paced 
course is exactly what they want (although all 
students have access to an instructor as need- 
ed). At the other end of the spectrum are stu- 
dents who seek out an online course in order 
to get needed content, but also need or simply 
like the routine of a regularly scheduled “class” 
with assigned due dates for class work and 
assessments. So in considering online provid- 
ers, if possible, districts and schools may want 
to look for one that offers multiple options to 
meet diverse student needs for interaction and 
course pacing. 



Evaluating Online Courses 

Even with systematic course development and 
review practices in place, online courses must be 
evaluated in the field, with the teachers and stu- 
dents using the courses. Programs often survey 
teachers, students, and other stakeholders, such 
as parents and site coordinators, to find out how 
courses are received. FLVS, for example, includes 
in its surveys a major section on course rigor and 
quality. The FLVS surveys are conducted on con- 
tract by Optimal Performance, a commercial re- 
search organization. Tracking survey responses 
over time, FLVS finds that results have remained 
consistent over four years of data. Selected re- 
sults from the most recent report follow.^'’ 

• Students reported spending about the same 
amount of time on their FLVS course as stu- 
dents did in a school-based course. 

• When surveyed about the level of difficulty 
of their FLVS course compared to a tradition- 
al high school course, 27 percent of students 
responded that their FLVS course was “hard- 
er” or “much harder.” Thirty-six percent of 
students indicated their FLVS course was the 
same level of difficulty as a traditional class, 
and 21 percent reported that their class was 
“easier” or “much easier.” However, many 
who found their online course to be easier 
felt this was because of some of the quali- 
ties that are built into FLVS courses, such 
as the extra one-on-one attention provided 
by teachers, the ability to resubmit assign- 
ments in order to learn content, the lack of 
disruptions when working from home, the 
self-pacing structure, or some combination 
of the above. 

• When asked to compare the quality of 
their course with their traditional classroom 
experiences, most students (48 percent) said it 
was “better” or “much better,” and another 30 
percent indicated it was of the same quality. 



Course Materials for Online Learning 

Textbooks. When online courses require textbooks, providers often create links to online stores that can mail the 
book to the student or school directly. But, increasingly, traditional books are being replaced with e-text and other 
posted materials. E-text can be enhanced with audio and video streaming and by animation and other visual 
features. For example, COL's German-language instructor records himselt giving a lecture and the video is posted 
on the course Web site, along with the text. Students then watch and listen to the instructor in the upper left-hand 
corner of fheir computer screen even as they click on e-text links to the right. An AP instructor tor FLVS values the 
ability to post Web links and other documents tailored to students' questions as she receives them. 

CTY uses third-party provider Thinkwell's electronic textbooks (see tig. 3 on p. 30) for some courses. Like mosf 
standard textbooks, each section of Thinkwell's texts also ends with a quiz, and the chapters, themselves, end with 
a comprehensive assessment. Instructors tailor the courses to match the needs of students by adding resources and 
assignments, selecting topics, and changing the order of the content in the electronic textbook. In addition to being 
able to read the textbook online, CTY students receive a CD-ROM version, via ground mail. The CD version ensures 
that even if they were unable to access the Web site at any time during the course, they could still read the material. 

Science labs. For its AP science courses, the College Board has traditionally required that students participate in 
a hands-on laboratory component supervised by a qualified science educafor (e.g., af fheir school, af a nearby 
college), as opposed fo having sfudenfs parficipafe in a virtual or computer-simulated lab experience. So at 
Northwood-Kensett Junior-Senior Fligh School, in Iowa, for example, sfudenfs complefe fhe lab work for an online 
AP chemisfry course by conducting experiments with a science mentor during the school day. Flowever, at the 
time the study for fhis guide was underway, fhe College Board had opened fhe door for fhe possible use of virtual 
labs for online AP science courses. Under its current policy, schools that choose to develop their online AP science 
courses with laboratory experiences that are virtual or that include a combination of virtual and hands-on investi- 
gations may request authorization to label these courses AP. Their proposed lab experiences will be evaluated by 
an independent panel of college faculty against fhe learning objectives of ifs relafed course. If fhe panel defermines 
fhaf fhe simulafed lab develops the same skills as would a hands-on lab and, therefore, meets fhe course's learning 
objectives, the course, with its online lab component, may be approved to use the AP designation. 

For its own science courses, CTY currently is investigating creating hard-copy lab packets that would be mailed ei- 
ther fo a student's home or to school so students can access lab materials easily. The labs would then be completed 
under the supervision of a parent or science instructor. 



FLVS also asks parents about course quality 
and uses parent responses, along with those of 
teachers and students, to ensure that they are 
getting a complete picture. 

In its surveys of teachers, VHS also probes about 
the nature of the learning experience. As a key 
indicator of course quality, teachers are asked 
if students “become engaged in their course 



work.” For 2004-05 and 2005-06, roughly 
80 percent of teachers agreed or strongly 
agreed that students became engaged, and 
also that students participated in collabora- 
tive learning.^' 

Following the 2005-06 school year, approximate- 
ly 95 percent of the 110 school principals who 
responded to VHS’s survey said they were either 
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Figure 3. Interactive "Page" From ThinkwelP Online Trigonometry Textbook 
Used by Johns Hopkins University— Center for Talented Youth to Provide 
Dynamic Alternative to Static Hard-copy Texts 
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Comparing sine & cosine functions 



■ Graphing A Sine Function “ 



amplitude; half of the difference from the minimum 
height to the maximum height, 
period: length required for a function to produce 
one full cycle before it begins to repeat its cycles. 
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“ A third-party provider 

Note: When students are iooking at this “page” oniine, they see and hear the textbook instaictor taiking in the 
area of his photograph, and they see his hands and fingers moving as he expiains or demonstrates a concept. 
They can see a probiem soived once and, if they need to, can watch it being soived again. (The instaictor 
featured in the oniine textbook is not the same as the instructors who teach oniine trigonometry courses and 
who might use the textbook. As the pubiisher of the oniine textbook, Thinkweii hires university professors to 
deiiver textbook content, whereas course providers hire their own instructors to teach oniine courses.) 



“very satisfied” or “satisfied” with the quaiity of 
VHS course offerings.^^ 

Seeking and Supporting 
High-quaiity Instruction 

Ensuring high-quality teachers is important in 
any educational setting, whether in the tradi- 
tional classroom or in an online learning envi- 
ronment. While many traditional schools lack 
the capacity to train or the resources to hire 



instructors for advanced curriculum, when they 
partner with an online course provider, the pro- 
vider is responsible for ensuring that instructors 
are effective and qualified. Thus, when seek- 
ing out advanced course work from an online 
provider, school and district leaders will want 
to inquire about initial instructor preparation, 
ongoing support available for instructors’ con- 
tinued development, and evaluation of instruc- 
tor effectiveness. District and school leaders 
interviewed for this guide suggest looking for 
providers that invest in all of these areas. 



Selecting and Training Instructors 

For the providers highlighted here, online in- 
structors are usually regular classroom teachers 
who teach online courses part time. To teach for 
these providers, instructors have to meet certain 
expectations and requirements.^^ It is important 
to note, here, that these highlighted providers 
fall into one of two broad and sometimes over- 
lapping categories: those that deliver courses 
almost exclusively to students in the provider’s 
home state (i.e., COL, lOAPA, MVS) and those 
that deliver courses to students in other states 
(or internationally) as well (i.e., FLVS, CTY, 
VHS). The two types of providers often take 
different approaches to instructor selection. 

Under the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 
(NCLB), online instructors, like all K-12 teachers, 
must be highly qualified. Each of the state-based 
providers featured in this guide requires instruc- 
tors to be certified in the content area in which 
they teach and in the state served by the provider 
(e.g., MVS instructors must be Michigan-certified 
and highly qualified). On the other hand, provid- 
ers serving students in multiple states (e.g., VHS) 
would find it prohibitive to require instmctors 
to be certified in every state where their online 
students are located, so they have slightly dif- 
ferent requirements. VHS, for example, requires 
instructors to be certified in the subject area of 
the online courses they teach, but it does not 
matter in which state they are certified. As it hap- 
pens, 85 percent of VHS teachers also hold mas- 
ter’s degrees and 19 percent of those also hold 
a doctoral degree or other additional credentials. 
At CTY, K-12 instrtictors are not required to be 
state-certified teachers, but they must have earned 
at least a bachelor’s degree in the content area 
they are teaching; most of them have advanced 



degrees, including Ph.D.s, and have had proven 
success in that field of study in addition to online 
teaching experience. For example, CTY writing 
instructors are published authors and several of 
its instmctors have extensive experience with 
online learning in the corporate environment. 

Instructor training. Online instmctors should 
be skilled in learning theories, relevant tech- 
nologies, and teaching pedagogies appropriate 
for the online environment. SREB’s Standards 
for Quality Online Teaching^^ recognizes that 
while the skills needed for online teaching are 
largely the same as those needed for success 
in a traditional classroom, some skills are even 
more important in the online environment. Eor 
example, a teacher’s ability to communicate ef- 
fectively in writing, important in a traditional 
classroom, becomes essential in an online 
course where virtually all communication is 
likely to be in writing. 

Some providers, like COL and lOAPA, do not 
offer any training for instructors, instead requir- 
ing that candidates have all necessary skills. As 
a very small program with a small staff, COL 
simply does not have the resources to train 
online instmctors. However, its board of direc- 
tors, which includes pedagogy and instructional 
technology experts, has the final say on who is 
accepted to teach in the program. The appli- 
cation itself asks specific questions about how 
the instructor will deliver the course online and 
interact with the students, and candidates must 
answer in short essay format. They also must 
provide specific examples of assignments they 
have developed and their instructional tech- 
niques. Additionally, instmctors are required 
to be Colorado-certified and hold a degree in 
the subject area. Once hired, they receive an 
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orientation and have access to the help desk 
of the platform provider, which in COL’s case 
is eCollege. For its part, lOAPA does not of- 
fer its own training because it primarily licenses 
courses from Apex Learning, which has its own 
professional development program for its in- 
structors. lOAPA is an example of a program 
that licenses courses from a third-party provider 
so it does not need to create an infrastructure to 
either develop courses or train instructors. 

VHS, FLVS, and MVS, on the other hand, 
have created and manage their own internal 
development programs. At VILS, for example, in- 
structors must successfully complete a 10-week 
online professional development program be- 
fore teaching their own course. Even so, as they 
teach their hrst course, all new instructors work 
with an experienced facilitator, who sewes as a 
mentor and demonstrates how to prepare online 
resources, lead group discussions, and grade 
assignments. According to VHS’s new-teacher 
survey for 2005-06, 42 out of 44 new VHS in- 
structors said that the professional development 
program was “very effective” or “somewhat ef- 
fective” in helping them plan and implement a 
VHS course of their own, 41 said the training 
helped them use technology while teaching, 
35 said it helped them foster online group ac- 
tivities, and 37 indicated that the professional 
development helped them effectively generate 
online discussions among their students. 

FLVS takes a different approach, hosting a two- 
day, face-to-face training session for its new in- 
structors, after which the instructors also must 
complete a 12-hour online class (over the course 
of one or two weeks) prior to teaching. Among 
other things, the online course familiarizes 
them with the FLVS online system and teaching 



tools. Once they start teaching, new instructors 
are partnered with a mentor, who is a more 
experienced online instructor with whom they 
meet weekly for the next year. Both of these 
professional development (PD) programs are 
constantly tweaked based on teacher and other 
stakeholder satisfaction survey reports about 
the effectiveness of the PD courses, as well as 
the effectiveness of the instructors after they re- 
ceive the training. 

CTY instructors receive training from their re- 
gionally based instructional supeivisors, who 
serve as mentors and liaisons between in- 
structors and CTY. CTY instructors are already 
highly qualified in terms of subject area, but 
the supervisors see to it that instructors are in- 
teracting with students and understand how 
to use the various platforms and software. 
Additionally, supervisors conduct instructors’ 
performance reviews. 

Supporting Instructors to Ensure Effectiveness 

Like their students, online instructors require 
support in order to perform optimally. FLVS 
provides this support through its instruction- 
al leaders, of which there is one for every 50 
to 60 online instructors. Among other things, 
an instructional leader monitors instmctors’ 
communication logs, and if it becomes appar- 
ent that an instructor is not reaching parent- 
contact goals (i.e., not adequately keeping in 
touch with the parents of online students), the 
instructional leader may contact the instructor 
to inquire about needed support or may assign 
another more seasoned instructor to serve as 
a peer mentor and help the instructor increase 
call volume. Additionally, FLVS has three learn- 
ing community leaders who each oversee six 
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instructional leaders. Cross-team content area 
managers also are assigned to support instruc- 
tors by regularly communicating about course 
updates (e.g., addition of new content, modi- 
fication of existing content) and sharing infor- 
mation about the latest instructional tools or 
supports (e.g., listing links to helpful Web sites, 
describing techniques for engaging students, 
proposing ideas for group activities). In 2007, 
FLVS also implemented a “co-teaching” model, 
which pairs two full-time instmctors with an 
adjunct (i.e., part-time) instructor. The adjunct 
instructor provides additional student support, 
allowing teams to participate in more profes- 
sional development opportunities. 

MVS provides extensive instructor support fa- 
cilitated by an instructional manager, who is 
similar to the FLVS instructional leaders and the 
CTY instructional supervisors. To help manage 
and mentor new instructors and maintain con- 
sistency within each subject area or department, 
MVS also has created the position of depart- 
ment chair for each subject area. These indi- 
viduals support new instructors and familiarize 
them with the platform used in the courses. The 
instructional manager stays in contact with the 
department chairs and also handles all requests 
for professional development. 

CTY instructors are supported by instructional 
supervisors, each of whom works with approxi- 
mately 10 instructors. CTY also gives instructors 
a handbook with tips and resources for han- 
dling issues that can arise in an online envi- 
ronment (e.g., technology problems, providing 
encouragement for students). 

VHS instructors receive ongoing professional 
development and support through the online 



Community of Virtual Educators (COVE). Each 
VHS instaictor creates a personal professional 
development plan and has access to a variety of 
trainings given online by COVE professional de- 
velopment staff, referred to as “lifeguards.” Any 
changes to the platform used to deliver courses 
(e.g., introduction of a new online grade book) 
also are communicated through the COVE, with 
the lifeguards helping instructors to understand 
the new features. 

Both MVS and FLVS have implemented a lead 
teacher role for the instructor who has devel- 
oped an individual course and teaches its initial 
section. As more sections are added, this in- 
structor guides and supports those who teach 
additional sections. 

Evaluating Instruction 

Each provider featured here monitors instmctor 
performance to ensure that students are being 
adequately supported in the online classroom. 
MVS teachers are required contractually to re- 
spond to e-mails from students and site coordina- 
tors within 24 hours, to grade assignments within 
48 hours, and to grade tests within 72 hours. In- 
stmctors are informed at the beginning of their 
contracts that all such actions will be monitored 
by MVS’s online course management system, 
which also will monitor each student’s progress. 
MVS has a formal instmctor evaluation process, 
which includes a short, electronic student survey 
administered on completion of each course. Stu- 
dents are asked very specihc questions related 
to their instmction, for example, “How would 
you grade the communication and responsive- 
ness of your teacher?” Eeedback is sent directly 
to the instmctional manager, with only the ag- 
gregate information given to the instmctor. The 
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instructional manager combines all the data from 
the student and teacher surveys, tracking these 
data by department and individual courses. 

FLVS leaders regularly examine instructor per- 
formance. FLVS instructors are required to make 
monthly contact with parents of online students. 
They log each effort (e.g., completed call, at- 
tempted call, e-mail message) so they and other 
FLVS staff (e.g., managers) can monitor their per- 
formance. FLVS focuses on this aspect of instmc- 
tor responsibility because, in conducting inter- 
nal pilot studies about the relationship between 
voice-to-voice contact and student success (look- 
ing at the effect of teachers who made frequent 
calls versus those who made no calls), the pro- 
vider found that the voice-to-voice contact corre- 
lated with a higher degree of student success. 

During instructors’ first semester of teaching, 
VHS mentors submit regular evaluations of the 
new teachers to the VHS curriculum coordinator. 
Based on these evaluations, the mentor and the 
curriculum coordinator then decide whether new 
teachers need to continue being coached dur- 
ing their second semester of teaching. When a 
new teacher needs continued mentoring, he or 
she is said to be “retained in coaching.” During 
the 2001-07 school years, the percentage of new 
teachers retained in coaching generally fluctu- 
ated between 12 and 17 percent. The one excep- 
tion was the 2005-06 school year, during which 
22 percent of teachers were retained in coaching. 

Recruiting and Readying Students for 
Advanced Courses 

For students, the quality and effectiveness of 
the online learning experience depends not just 



on the courses themselves and the quality of in- 
struction, but also on how smoothly the overall 
online learning program is implemented at their 
school site and whether they receive needed 
preparation and support. 

Recruiting Students for Advanced Course Work 

Building awareness about the availability of 
advanced courses is a chief responsibility of 
a district’s or school’s site coordinator. While 
some students are naturally drawn to advanced 
course work when they hear about it, others 
may need encouragement from their parents 
or counselors. Thus, there is a need to inform 
these two groups as well about online opportu- 
nities for their students. 

Provider role. Online providers support recruit- 
ment by first making sure districts and schools 
fully understand online learning and how such 
courses can benefit students. To do this, FLVS 
leaders, for example, employ a group of three 
regionally based public affairs liaisons who vis- 
it Florida community organizations and faith- 
based groups. Additionally, there are four re- 
gionally based external school counselors who 
visit districts and schools to inform them about 
FLVS courses. Similarly, MVS employs part-time 
regional “ambassadors” who each spend 15-20 
hours a week giving presentations to nonpar- 
ticipating schools and keeping in touch with 
member schools. VHS staff work directly with 
school decision-makers (e.g., superintendents, 
principals, curriculum coordinators, department 
heads, teachers) to describe the educational 
benefits of online courses, highlighting VHS’s 
AP exam participation and passing rates. lOAPA 
works through an existing network of coordina- 
tors for districts’ gifted-and-talented programs. 



As a group, these individuals are well situated 
to recruit students to online learning because 
they work in multiple grade levels, work across 
school buildings, and understand the needs of 
high-ability students. 

Providers also supply partner districts and 
schools with brochures, online demonstrations, 
readiness assessments, and other recruitment 
tools. CTY, for example, has developed direct 
mail and marketing materials (e.g., brochures, 
flyers, letters) for its partners to use. Because 
it only accepts students who meet its standards 
for being gifted and talented, CTY also provides 
its partners with a guide that delineates those 
standards, thus assisting counselors and district 
leaders with the talent search process. 

Some online providers also try to connect di- 
rectly with students and their parents to in- 
crease awareness of the online option. For 
example, CTY staff carry out recruitment ac- 
tivities through churches, synagogues, other 
family-centered organizations, and hospitals — 
anywhere school-age children and their parents 
are likely to be connected. 

District or school role. Districts’ and schools’ 
general recniitment efforts for online students 
range from the broad to the increasingly spe- 
cific. One Iowa school, for example, simply in- 
tegrates available lOAPA courses into its annual 
course catalog. One Michigan school has guid- 
ance counselors visit classrooms at the begin- 
ning and end of each semester to talk about 
and explain the benefits of online courses. And 
the site coordinator at one Massachusetts school 
sends letters to sophomores who, left to their 
own devices, would not likely sign up or be 
ready for an AP course. The letter encourages 



them to take a pre-AP calculus course online. 
Most recently, the letter was sent to 50 students 
and yielded 25 enrollments. 

Reaching Disadvantaged Students 

A number of the providers featured in this guide 
make special efforts to recruit students who 
would be considered least likely to seek or have 
access to advanced course work. In this catego- 
ry are students who attend rural schools, small 
schools, or schools primarily serving low-income 
families; many of these schools simply do not 
have the resources to offer advanced courses. 
Also in this category are students whose schools 
may already offer advanced content classes but 
where limited course capacity has resulted in ei- 
ther explicit or unstated rules about who is and is 
not “qualified” to take such courses. Most likely 
left out are students who do not have a sterling 
academic record across the board (though they 
may be strong in one or more areas), who are 
off track in the sequencing of courses, or who 
for other reasons are not considered good can- 
didates for college prep courses. Even if there 
is room in advanced classes, some students opt 
out on their own because they do not see col- 
lege as a viable alternative in their own future 
and have not been told otherwise by the adults 
at their school or elsewhere. Such students are 
likely to come from families that do not have a 
history of going to college, or even graduating 
from high school. 

In partnership with districts and schools, commit- 
ted online course providers can help close these 
access gaps. In Florida, FLVS’s interest in increas- 
ing participation by students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds has been reinforced by the state 
legislature, which has imposed some recruitment 
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and acceptance priorities (e.g., giving priority to 
students who attend low-performing schools or 
are disadvantaged, as defined by NCLB and the 
state of Florida). This provider has implement- 
ed a diversity initiative that directs staff to work 
through community- and faith-based agencies to 
actively recruit both minority students and stu- 
dents from low-income areas. During the 2006- 
07 school year, FLVS’s five public affairs liaisons 
made contacts at more than 1,000 new venues 
within the community, which resulted in more 
Web site visits by potential new students than 
in previous years. FLVS also runs ads in school 
newspapers and hopes to broadcast public ser- 
vice announcements in the future. Recognizing 
that some courses will be oversubscribed and 
unable to immediately serve all students who 
apply, this provider has developed a weighted 
enrollment system that gives priority to minor- 
ity students, students in rural or low-performing 
schools, those who are hospital- or home-bound, 
and seniors for whom just one online course will 
allow them to graduate. 

Such efforts pay off. Starting in 1998, with fund- 
ing from Goldman Sachs, CTY initiated an out- 
reach program for Hispanic, African-American, 
and Native American students, increasing its 
staffing in minority communities and being 
more aggressive in its outreach. As a result, CTY 
increased minority enrollment from less than 
3 percent in 1998 to 14 percent in 2005. 

To support participation by rural students, 
whose schools typically are less likely to offer 
advanced course work, lOAPA has sought and 
received federal funding from the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Education, which received Advanced 
Placement Incentive Program grant funds and 
directed some of that funding to lOAPA. The 



money has been used for a variety of activities 
(e.g., funding course tuition, mentor stipends) 
at schools in which 40 percent or more of stu- 
dents are considered low-income. 

In addition to this type of targeted outreach 
work by online providers, districts and schools 
have an important role to play in broadening the 
numbers and types of students who are encour- 
aged or specifically invited to sign up for online 
advanced course work. Some districts researched 
for this guide have taken the lead by asking their 
middle school teachers to carefully consider who 
among their students might do well in advanced 
high school courses with appropriate preparation 
and support. Districts can ask the same thing of 
high school teachers and counselors. Either way, 
staff should be asked to “think outside the box,” 
expanding their student identification efforts be- 
yond just the obvious choices (e.g., proven self- 
starters with strong grades). Rather than starting 
from student grades or a profile of the hypotheti- 
cal perfect student for online advanced learning, 
they will want to look carefully at the learning 
strengths, challenges, interests, and circumstanc- 
es of individual students. Eor example, a stu- 
dent with learning disabilities may perform very 
poorly in one content area, such as language 
arts, while performing very well in other areas, 
such as mathematics and science. While the low 
grades in language arts result in a lower overall 
grade point average and may keep the student 
off the honor roll, he or she may be an ideal 
candidate for advanced course work in math or 
science. Similarly, a somewhat disengaged, but 
technology-sawy student who, to date, has been 
performing only adequately may become an en- 
thusiastic and successful learner in an online en- 
vironment due to his or her interest in technol- 
ogy. And what about the student who earned 



high grades in middie schooi but feii apart dur- 
ing the first year of high schooi due to signihcant 
famiiy probiems, faiiing a core course? With the 
famiiy probiems resoived and with encourage- 
ment to make up the faiied course during sum- 
mer schooi (or oniine), this student might make 
great headway in advanced oniine courses. 

Finaiiy, no matter what teachers and counsei- 
ors do to identify and recruit candidates for ad- 
vanced oniine courses, schooi ieaders at both 
middie and high schoois aiso must remain fo- 
cused on ensuring that aii students master the 
knowiedge and skiiis needed to score proficient 
or above on statewide assessments required by 
NCLB. To the extent that students can do so, 
they wiii be better prepared for taking advanced 
course work, whether oniine or off-iine. 

Alerting Students to New Expectations 

Aii of the course providers highiighted in this 
guide recognize the importance of making 
sure students who decide to take an advanced 
course oniine understand what is invoived and 
what wiii be expected of them. This is espe- 
ciaiiy important for students iike Zoe, in the 
vignette on page 38, who, because they have 
never taken either an advanced course or an 
oniine course, face the doubie chaiienge of ad- 
justing to the increased demands of advanced 
content at the same time they adjust to a new 
teaming environment and toois. Programs want 
students to have reflected on their own team- 
ing strengths and chaiienges prior to starting a 
course, the idea being that such seif-reflection 
is itseif an asset for any student in any teaming 
experience. To this end, the programs provide 
site coordinators with surveys and other toois 
to use as conversation starters with interested 



students. Both FLVS’s student survey, Is Online 
Learning for Mef and COL’s Is Online Learn- 
ing Right for Mef ask students to rate their at- 
titudes toward iearning and inciude questions 
about working independentiy, being proactive 
in their studies, using the internet as a means of 
communication, their responsiveness to e-maiis, 
and their access to technoiogy at home. FLVS 
beiieves that with enough support any student 
can be successfui in oniine iearning; however, 
using a student’s responses to the survey as a 
conversation starter heips prepare the student 
for possibie chaiienges he or she may face in 
the oniine environment and gives both site staff 
and FLVS an understanding of how much sup- 
port the student may need in order to succeed. 

FLVS’s oniine course expectations and the skiiis 
it considers important for student success are 
posted on its Web site and aiso are communicat- 
ed by each district’s or schooi’s site coordinator 
during preenroiiment counseiing for students. 
Even so, once students are enroiied, oniine in- 
staictors iike Zoe’s reiterate these things in a 
“weicome caii” prior to the beginning of the 
course. Parents and students can prepare for the 
caii (e.g., know what questions to ask) by view- 
ing an oniine video, “Preparing for the Weicome 
Caii” (see fig. 4 on p. 39). During the caii, the 
instructor is on the phone with the student and 
his or her parent(s), and aii of them aiso may be 
oniine. The instmctor taiks the student and par- 
ents through the course Web site to heip them 
understand how to iog in, navigate the course, 
and post compieted assignments. The instructor 
aiso shares tips for oniine success, such as stay- 
ing on pace, reaching out when students need 
heip, checking e-maii frequentiy, and carefuiiy 
reading the instructor’s comments. 
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Managing Student Expectations and Monitoring Student Progress 

Zoe, a junior of a large urban school district, is the oldest ot tive siblings in a minority tamily. Her parents hope 
she will be the first in their family to attend college and set a positive example for her younger brothers and sisters. 
Zoe knows she will have to compete for college scholarships and is highly motivated to go above and beyond her 
high school graduation requirements. After filling her schedule with the required core courses, she realized her AP 
English literature course and orchestra period conflicted with the honors algebra II course she was hoping to fake. 

Zoe recalled her guidance counselor mentioning online course options during her orientation. She made an ap- 
pointment with the counselor to learn what would be involved in taking an online course. After hearing more about 
it, she decided to enroll in an online honors algebra II course, which she could take during an independent study 
period. Zoe was excited, remembering a brochure from the program that showed a young girl saying how the 
online course experience had helped prepare her for college. 

The week before her honors course was to begin, the online instructor called Zoe at home to speak with both her and 
her parents about specific course expectations and about the logistics of how the course would operate. Zoe had al- 
ready gone over the online learning expectations with her guidance counselor but felt that hearing the specific course 
expectations from her insfructor was very helpful. At the parents' request, the instructor also reviewed his own online 
learning and mathematics credentials to help assure them that Zoe would receive high-quality instruction. Once the 
course started, the instructor continued to contact her parents on a monthly basis to discuss their daughter's progress. 

Currently, Zoe spends her independent study period at school logged into her online algebra II course. At home, in 
addition to completing homework for other courses, she may spend another 45 minutes online before she goes to 
bed, and she generally works from two to three hours online each weekend. It she does well in this algebra II course, 
she plans to ask her guidance counselor about enrolling in the online AP calculus course for her senior year. 



Students who are interested in taking advanced 
courses (e.g., AP, honors) are vetted specifi- 
cally for whether they are ready for the more 
challenging content. Past performance may 
be one indicator of readiness. But many staff 
interviewed for this guide look at a variety of 
other indicators. At one Colorado school, for 
example, the COL site coordinator requires stu- 
dents to submit a teacher recommendation and, 
also, to write an essay addressing how he or 
she plans to be successful in the course. lOAPA 
encourages site coordinators who are trying to 
determine if a student is ready for advanced 
courses to go to its Web site to read Profile 
of Success for Students Taking AP Courses Via 
Weh.^ Some of the traits that lOAPA consid- 



ers to be common in high-achieving students 
are an enjoyment for being challenged, a ten- 
dency to assume significant responsibility for 
their own progress, a tendency to ask ques- 
tions and seek out answers as needed, and an 
ability to appropriately prioritize their activi- 
ties. The programs also ask site coordinators to 
gauge student readiness for online AP courses 
by using AP pretests. Generally speaking, if a 
student scores less than an 80 percent on the 
pretest, he or she is not considered ready for 
an AP course. At one Iowa high school, the site 
coordinator requires that students successfully 
complete algebra II before enrolling in an AP 
math course; the counselor then discusses with 
the AP teacher the student’s level of success 





Figure 4. Screen Shot From Florida Virtual School's Online "Welcome Coll" 
Video That Gives Parents o Heads-up About What to Expect From the Coll 



Preparing for the Weicome Cail 

1. Preparing for the Welcome... 

2. The Welcome Call 

3. Why do we call? 

4. When do we call? 

5. Who needs to attend? 

6. What do you need to do? 

7. Limited English Proficiency 

8. Topics to cover 

9. Getting Started- Start Date 

10. Getting Started -... 

11. Working with AOL 

12. Getting Started - Course... 

13. Accessing your Course 

14. Getting Started - The... 

15. Getting Started • Course... 

16. Getting Started - Educator... 

17. Getting Started - Pace 

18. FLVS Policies - The Grace... 

19. FLVS Policies - Academic... 

20. FLVS Policies-... 

21. FLVS Policies - Exams 

22. Working in your Course -... 

23. Example course 

24. Working in your Course... 

25. Working in your Course -... 

26. Working in your Course -... 



Why do we call? 



• Review expectations 

• Establish relationships 

• "First day of school" 

• Confirm enrollment 

• Highlight course 

• Get you started! 
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in the prerequisite course. If a student is not 
considered academically prepared for the ad- 
vanced course, he or she is counseled away 
from the AP course, perhaps into an honors 
course instead. 

Preparing and Supporting Students for 
Advanced Courses 

Advanced courses embody higher expectations 
for student achievement and also may require 
students to complete substantially more work 
than in a standard academic course. Many 
also include projects of greater complexity, 
such as conducting extensive independent re- 
search, gathering data from multiple sources 
and in multiple formats, and, ultimately, cov- 
ering a subject in greater depth than a student 



would be expected to in a standard (i.e., non- 
advanced) course. Preparation and support, 
helpful for all students, are essential for those 
who may be underperformers at the time 
they are identihed as candidates for advanced 
courses or express interest. 

Preparing students. The rigor of their advanced 
courses has led four of the six highlighted pro- 
viders to offer preparatory classes aimed at bet- 
ter ensuring students’ success once they sign 
on for an advanced course. These preparatory 
courses include pre-AP, study skills, and pre- 
requisite courses, such as algebra. VHS, for ex- 
ample, applied for and received funding from 
the U.S. Department of Education’s Advanced 
Placement Incentive Program to develop an 
Online AP Academy. The grant enabled 52 
low-income high schools to offer online AP 
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Preparatory Classes Lead Students Onward and Upward 

Jamal is a high school sophomore at a large inner-city school in the Northeast. His school is a member ot a national 
virtual high school that otters advanced content courses, such as Advanced Placement (AP) and foreign language 
classes. Before becoming a member ot the virtual school, the district had been unable to provide its students with 
advanced courses or with much choice in foreign languages. During his treshman year, Jamal was enrolled in an 
online pre-AP course, which helped prepare him tor the rigor ot the AP calculus course he now takes. 

His calculus course, limited to 25 online students, is designated as an independent study, and he is allowed to 
use the on-site computer lab during one class period every day. A lab monitor is available to provide technical 
assistance. Jamal also works on his online homework at home in the evenings. He usually tinds at least one ot his 
calculus classmates online at the same time as he is, which is helptui because they can use the classroom chat 
area to discuss homework and other upcoming assignments. Knowing that the instructor regularly monitors the 
archived discussions keeps Jamal and his triends on task during their online interaction. 

In his end-ot-course survey, Jamal said he enjoyed the relatively small class size ot his online course and ap- 
preciated not having to deal with the typical classroom distractions. Jamal is a shy individual whose initial lack ot 
contidence in his academic skills had kept him trom participating in discussions in his school-based classes. He 
said being in a virtual setting helped him participate more actively in group discussions, which, in turn, helped him 
teel contident enough to participate more folly in his traditional classes. 



courses and their feeder middle schools to offer 
online enrichment and pre-AP courses. Intend- 
ed to ready students like Jamal, in the vignette 
above, to succeed in AP courses, Online AP 
Academy’s 12 pre-AP courses are developed by 
vertical teams, made up of those who teach in 
the same content area, but at successive grade 
levels. The use of vertical teams helps ensure 
a seamless transition in learning and skills as 
students progress through higher grades. In ad- 
dition to providing rich content, the pre-AP and 
middle school enrichment courses are designed 
to teach students study skills and to generate 
other positive academic habits. 

One district that is partnering with an online pro- 
vider to offer advanced high school courses has 
had all of its middle school students participate 
in an online course on critical thinking skills, 
delivered by the same provider. These students 



are then mentored during their hrst year in high 
school with the intent of readying them to start 
taking AP courses in the 10th grade. 

Supporting students. All the provider represen- 
tatives, district or school site coordinators, and 
online instructors interviewed for this guide 
agree that the students most likely to succeed 
in online courses are self-motivated, bring a 
take-care-of-business attitude toward complet- 
ing their course work, and have good time 
management skills. Such attributes are readily 
evident in motivated students like Zoe in the 
p. 38 vignette, Managing Student Expectations 
and Monitoring Student Progress; they may be 
less obvious or not as highly developed in dis- 
advantaged or underperforming students who 
have been actively recruited to online learn- 
ing in general and advanced course work spe- 
cihcally. Yet irrespective of students’ academic 



history, if students express interest in taking 
an online advanced course, these highlighted 
providers and the districts and schools with 
which they partner will encourage them and, 
more to the point, will look for ways to sup- 
port individual students to be successful. At 
one school in rural Colorado, for example, 
students who have not already demonstrated 
motivation in their learning but who want to 
take an advanced online course first partici- 
pate in an independent study course under 
the supervision of the school’s site coordina- 
tor for online learning; in this way, students 
practice and are coached in the skills need- 
ed for successful online learning. VHS found 
that one important way of supporting online 
students is to have instructors start providing 
feedback to students right away once a course 
begins. In the program’s early stages, VHS in- 
structors would first post grades approximately 
six weeks after the start of a course, but they 
learned that six weeks was too late because, by 
then, many low-performing students could not 
catch up. Now, VHS instructors post students’ 
grades starting soon after the course begins, 
and every two weeks, they publish students’ 
grade point averages for site coordinators to 
review. Two-week monitoring intervals keep 
students from falling too far behind. 

Logistical support . At its most basic, student sup- 
port starts with making sure that students have 
adequate time and space to successfully partici- 
pate in their courses. Several providers recom- 
mend that school leaders designate a specific 
class period in the regular school day during 
which online students are encouraged to work 
on their assignments (although not required to, 
since many students are taking online cours- 
es because of needed scheduling flexibility). 



Providers of AP courses expressly suggest that 
AP students be given extra computer access 
time because for each AP course they take, 
students typically spend about 15 hours each 
week on homework outside the school day. 

While the flexibility of online courses theoreti- 
cally allows students to work anywhere and 
anytime, many students opt to do online course 
work at school during regular school hours. In 
Iowa, the majority of online AP students work on 
their course(s) during the school day. In Michi- 
gan, one of the member schools of MVS has 
two computer labs on campus used exclusively 
by students taking online courses during the 
school day. Many students participating in CTY 
also take their online courses in an on-campus 
computer lab during the school day. CTY of- 
ficials believe social interactions with peers are 
critical elements for development, and online 
learning allows highly able students to obtain 
the advanced course work they need without 
having to leave the school environment. 

To help students get their work done, many of 
the schools partnering with one of the highlight- 
ed online providers also give students computer 
time outside of regular school hours. For exam- 
ple, one Colorado school makes its lab available 
two evenings a week, as well as on Sunday. 

In Florida, one district that has students enrolled 
in FLVS courses has launched an initiative to 
place computers in libraries and recreational 
centers around the community, with the goal of 
providing students a place to work on their on- 
line courses outside of normal school hours if 
they do not have access to adequate computer 
resources at home. The plan is for participat- 
ing schools to refer online students in need of 
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an after-hours computer to one of these local 
community centers. 

Recognizing that having adequate time and 
space to work means nothing if a student can- 
not get past the occasional computer glitch, most 
online providers have a “help desk” for their stu- 
dents. MVS, for example, operates its own help 
desk, which is open from 7:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, and on Sunday from 
5:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Originally, the help desk 
was open 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
but after researching peak-time usage, the pro- 
gram determined the most cost-effective hours of 
operation. MVS officials say they have received 
no complaints from students or teachers since 
reducing the help desk hours. Companies that 
provide the platform, or framework, for running 
the course software (e.g.. Blackboard, eCollege) 
may offer additional technology support, but 
partnering districts and schools should consider 
providing their own technical assistance as well. 
One district working with COL implemented a 
tiered-response system, whereby a student expe- 
riencing technical difficulty first contacts the site 
coordinator. If the coordinator cannot resolve 
the problem, he or she contacts the district’s 
technical support person. If the problem cannot 
be resolved at that level, the coordinator con- 
tacts the program directly. If the program cannot 
resolve the issue, the problem is escalated to the 
platform provider. 

FLVS’s technology department manages the 
seiwer, computer hardware, and software licens- 
ing for schools or districts using FLVS courses, 
and school site coordinators can call directly to 
report technical problems. Sometimes, howev- 
er, students’ difficulties can be caused by stu- 
dents’ lack of access to appropriate hardware 



and software at home. The site coordinator at 
one school contacted local computer retailers 
and told the managers what the technology re- 
quirements are for online courses, in the event 
that students contacted the stores for equip- 
ment upgrades. 

Mentors or counselors. Online providers recom- 
mend that districts and schools offer students 
extra support to encourage them to stay en- 
gaged and on task. Some high schools try to 
ensure that these individuals have as much con- 
tent expertise as possible in the courses students 
are taking. For example, at Northwood-Kensett 
Junior-Senior High School in Northwood, Iowa, 
school leaders assign four teachers to mentor 
lOAPA students. The teachers are chosen based 
on the online courses students are taking at 
any given time. So at one point when students 
were enrolled in online U.S. government, Eng- 
lish language and composition, calculus, and 
economics, they were mentored by social stud- 
ies, English, mathematics, and business teach- 
ers, respectively. The school’s guidance coun- 
selor will generally try to schedule an online 
student for the computer lab during the “off- 
period” of his or her mentor teacher so the stu- 
dent can get face-to-face help if needed. When 
mentors cannot address the student’s question, 
they will suggest e-mailing or calling the online 
instructor for additional assistance and may en- 
list the help of the site coordinator to respond 
to student needs. 

Some schools have two kinds of mentors for their 
online students, a classroom teacher who is avail- 
able for more substantive questions and a tech- 
nology-oriented person who stays in the com- 
puter lab and is available, minimally, to help with 
technology-related problems. At some schools. 



the site coordinator assumes these roles. lOAPA 
also requires that mentors proctor the course 
tests at the school site rather than allowing the 
students to take these assessments online. 

In Michigan, which in 2006 became the first state 
to require that students have experience with on- 
line learning prior to high school graduation, 
the state department of education’s pupil ac- 
counting rules require that every online student 
be assigned a mentor. Thus far, most of these 
mentors have been traditional classroom teachers 
who are either given extra compensation or freed 
up for a class period to help online students. 

Dearborn Virtual Academy, an MVS member 
located outside Detroit (and, despite its name, 
a traditional bricks-and-mortar school), allows 
only 30 students in a computer lab at any given 
time and maintains a 1:15 mentor-student ratio 
by stationing two mentors in each lab. These 
mentors spend the first week of class ensur- 
ing that students know how to navigate their 
e-mail and course Web sites and then remain 
available throughout the course for questions 
or problem solving. 

Both site coordinator and mentor positions have 
been established to help ensure that online stu- 
dents can be successful in their courses. People 
in these positions must be ready to deal with 
a wide array of issues, from content questions, 
which they may or may not be able to answer, to 
issues of cheating, to a student’s failure to active- 
ly participate once enrolled because of technical 
difficulties. In short, these individuals must be 
prepared to offer student support in many areas. 

Many site coordinators also are responsible for 
providing quarterly and midterm progress re- 



ports to parents. For example, COL’s director of 
student services works with districts and schools 
to provide parents with access to their student’s 
online grade book (see fig. 5 on p. 44). From 
here, parents can see when assignments have 
been turned in and, eventually, see the grade 
for each assignment. Although it doesn’t show 
on this screen shot, the site also has a feature 
that allows parents to see how much time their 
students are spending on each assignment. 

To specifically support students who are par- 
ticipating in advanced course work, FLVS re- 
structured its offerings so one instructor is qual- 
ified to teach the same course at multiple levels. 
Under this system, for example, an AP English 
language instructor also can teach an English III 
honors course. This allows students who might 
start out in an AP course, but, subsequently, 
find themselves unable to keep up, to switch to 
the English III honors course, and continue with 
an instructor who is familiar with their work, so 
as to not waste the time or energy they had put 
into the first course. 

School and program leaders interviewed for 
this guide emphasize the need to provide stu- 
dent support extending beyond that offered by 
any good online instructor. FLVS, for example, 
requires regular parent and instructor interac- 
tion so parents can monitor student participa- 
tion and performance, while lOAPA requires 
on-campus student support from a coordinator. 
Whatever its specific components, a support 
system for online learners should touch both 
environments in which students work: the tra- 
ditional and the virtual. 
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Figure 5. Screen Shot of Online Grade Book Used by Colorado Online Learning 




Note: Items with double dashes are online exams or quizzes that a student has not yet submitted. Once 
an exam or quiz has been submitted, a dash turns to an asterisk so the instructor knows to grade it. 



Evaluating Student Support 

Parents are an important source of information 
about how well recruitment and support ser- 
vices are received in the field. The FLVS an- 
nual survey asks parents about their own level 
of education, why their children enrolled in 
online courses, and if they perceive FLVS stu- 
dent services to be helpful. In 2005-06, nearly 
5,000 parents completed surveys. Among oth- 
er things, parents were asked if they thought 
FLVS guidance counselors were helpful in plac- 
ing students in the appropriate online courses 
and acclimating both parents and students to 
the FLVS environment; of responding parents, 
87 percent said their child’s guidance counsel- 
or was able to address their issues. The other 



13 percent responded that services were not 
very helpful because they were not aware of 
all the services a guidance counselor provided, 
such as being able to report student progress 
and monitoring results."*'’ FLVS responded by 
reviewing the current parent information dis- 
semination process and finding areas where 
information could be improved, elaborated 
upon, or disseminated more frequently. 

Monitoring Student Progress and 
Evaiuating Provider Success 

while each of the previous sections of this 
guide has included examples of evaluation of 
that specific component of program operations, 





both providers and districts need to look 
beyond process to outcomes.* The bottom line 
in measuring course success is how well stu- 
dents do. While partnering districts and schools 
must track the progress and success of their 
individual students, online providers will want 
to track how the broad range of their online 
students are performing as an indicator of their 
own success. All data can then be used to make 
program improvements. 

VHS, for example, tracks and reports several 
measures of student success, each of which tells 
an important part of the story. For AP courses, in 
particular, VHS tracks student enrollment, course 
completion rates, the number of students taking 
AP exams, and the how they do on those ex- 
ams. As part of schools’ partnership agreements 
with VHS, their students are required to share 
their AP exam scores. Site coordinators receive 
student scores from the College Board and sub- 
mit a copy to VHS. To protect students’ privacy, 
when VHS leaders receive score reports, they 
record them using a random tracking number, 
and the copies are destroyed. 

Figure 6 on page 46 shows a dramatic in- 
crease in the number of AP course enrollments 
through VHS over the past five years. As of 
2007, VHS reported an 85 percent comple- 
tion rate for AP courses."*' Figure 7 on page 47 
shows how students are doing on AP exams. 
As enrollment has increased, so has the num- 
ber of exams taken — up to 350 in 2005-06. 
The bottom part of each bar shows the num- 
ber of exams taken but not passed; the top 
part shows the number of exams taken and 

* An upcoming guide in this Innovations in Education series will focus exclusively on 
how to evaluate online learning programs. 



passed. The percentage of students passing 
the exam has fluctuated some over the years, 
starting quite high when only a few students 
took the exams and dropping as more students 
enrolled,"*^ but has always exceeded the average 
pass rate for the U.S. as a whole, which was 
59 percent in each of the last two years. 

Of course, the goal is for all students to mas- 
ter the material well enough to take and pass 
the exam. But, as noted earlier, some research 
shows that taking an AP course is valuable 
even if a student does not take or does not 
pass the exam.'*"' And there are likely to be 
some transition steps as more students are en- 
couraged to take AP courses. Some students 
may be more comfortable taking the course 
without having to take the exam, so allowing 
this option may encourage them to try taking 
an AP course. Likewise, students may not do 
well on a hrst exam, but may do better on 
any subsequent exams they take. By tracking 
all four measures, a program and a district or 
school will gain valuable data that shed light 
on areas to investigate in an effort to improve 
outcomes over time. 

The providers profiled in this guide also track 
a variety of other outcome measures. COL con- 
tracts with a private consulting firm, the Public 
Good, to conduct an especially comprehensive 
evaluation of program outcomes that includes 
measures of enrollment, course completion, 
grades, and student perceptions of what they 
have learned. Course completion rates at COL 
have increased each of the last four years, from 
78 percent in 2003 to 92 percent in 2006.‘'^ 
When students themselves reflected on what 
they had learned, many mentioned 21st century 
skills that were enhanced by the online learning 
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Figure 6. Virtual High School's Advanced Placement Enrollment 
2001-02 to 2005-06 School Years 
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Source: Liz Pape of Virtual High School, 2007, “VHS Quality Benchmark Indicators,” PowerPoint 
presentation, slide 14. 



process; that is, skills recognized as important 
for success as citizens and workers in the 21st 
century, like self-direction and communication. 
For example, one student reported, “I think that 
students should take online courses because it 
teaches them how to be independent in their 
studies.” Another said, “This course taught me 
more self-discipline in one semester than in all 
of my other years combined.”^® 

COL also looks closely at the characteristics of 
the students being served. Charged with serving 
schools with high academic needs and those 
with high poverty rates, COL can report that 
more than half the districts enrolling students in 
2006 can be considered high-need, high-pov- 
erty districts, up from an average of 34 percent 
in the preceding years. This makes the high 
course completion rate of 92 percent all the 
more impressive. 

In addition to collecting quantitative data (e.g., 
enrollment numbers, passing rates), these pro- 



viders and their partner schools or districts also 
find it useful to collect qualitative data to help 
them improve their program. Their evaluations 
include satisfaction surveys of key stakehold- 
ers, including parents and students, as well as 
administrators, teachers, and site coordinators. 
A number of providers ask students to com- 
plete end-of-course evaluations (see fig. 8 on 
p. 48 for an example). CTY’s survey asks about 
quality of instruction, the student’s level of in- 
terest in course content prior to and after taking 
the course, ease of technology use, and the stu- 
dent’s academic plans. COL also asks those who 
withdraw from an online course to complete an 
“early exit” survey, via e-mail. All providers indi- 
cated an interest in learning more from students 
who dropped an online course prior to comple- 
tion about their reasons for doing so. VHS and 
FLVS also use their surveys to probe about un- 
met course needs. FLVS increased the number 
of electives it offers based on requests delivered 
through its customer satisfaction survey. 




Figure 7. Virtual High School Students' Performance on Advanced Placement 
Examinations, 2001-02 to 2005-06 School Years 




Source: Liz Pape of Virtual High School, 2007, “VHS Quality Benchmark Indicators,” PowerPoint 
presentation, slide 13. 



Note: The Virtual High School pass rate on AP examinations has always exceeded the average 
pass rate for the U.S. as a whole, which was 59 percent in each of the last two years. 



Creating Funding Options and 
Scaiing Up 

To increase participation and continue to help 
schools build their capacity, programs strive 
to offer affordable funding options. Most 
districts pay for students’ participation in an 
online program as they would for any other 
service, by including the cost in the annual 
budget and creating a purchase order and ac- 
count with the program in order to facilitate 
payment. In VHS’s cooperative model, each 
school pays an annual membership fee, but 
costs are offset through each school commit- 
ting teacher time to course design and deliv- 
ery. Other programs offer “bulk rates” for stu- 
dent seats in courses. 

At CTY, parents or schools pay student tuition; 
however, the program offers scholarships and 
financial aid to qualified students. In 2005-06, 



COL obtained grant funding and successfully 
advocated for legislation to provide reimburse- 
ment to small school districts based on each 
district’s online enrollment for the 2006-07 
school year. In 2007, instead of each district 
receiving funding through reimbursement, the 
legislature allocated $500,000 directly to COL. 
COL, in turn, intends to use the funding to re- 
duce district costs for per-course enrollment. 
COL will continue to work with the legislature 
for future funding. In Florida, the legislature 
agreed to include FLVS in the state’s per-pupil 
funding model, with funding based largely on 
successful course completions. Like many state 
university systems, both FLVS and MVS also 
have created out-of-state pricing to help sustain 
in-state program offerings. 

MVS, CTY, VHS, and FLVS are all implementing 
strategic development plans to accommodate 
increasing district and student demand for on- 
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Figure 8. CTY's Online End-of-Course Evaluation Form (Excerpt) 



hnps://ctyjhu.org/surv«ys/D£Onlinecourseevaluation/studentcourseeval.cfm?login->100 
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CTY Distance Education Course Evaluation Form for Students 



Selea your Instructor from this drop down list 



Select the course you took from this drop down list 



1. My course was: 


6. Which best describes your academic plans, now that you have completed 
this course? 


I 0 Too long 

' 0 Just the right length 

O Too short 


I 0 I hope to get credit or placement for my distance education course at 

my school. 

0 I hope to use this course as a prerequisite for other courses at CTY. 


2. The level of Intellectual challenge in my course was: 


0 I hope to get credit or placement at my school and to use this course 
as a prerequisite for other courses at CTY. 


I 0 Too demanding 


0 I plan to repeat the same course at school in order to get a more 


' O Very demanding and tested my limits 


solid grasp of the subject. 


! 0 Demanding, but appropriate for me 

' 0 Somewhat demanding 


0 I do not have specific plans to continue study in the subject 


I 0 Not demanding 

3. 1 enjoyed my course: 


7. Which best describes your feelings about this subject prior to taking this 
course? 


0 I was very interested In the subject. 


0 always 


0 I was somewhat interested in the subject 


O usually 


0 I did not know enough about the subject to be sure how I felt about 


O sometimes 


it 


0 almost never 


O I was not interested in tfie subject 


0 never 

I 


8. Overall. 1 am witti my academic experience in this 


4. The overall quality of the instruction in my course was: 


distance education course with CTY. 


O outstanding 


0 very satisfied 
•' <»KsfiAd 



line learning. One strategy is to acquire more 
advanced courses from third-party providers. 
VHS’s cooperative model calls for recruiting 
more member schools, each of which, in turn, 
provides a teacher to develop and instruct the 
first section of an additional online course. 
Worth noting is that when the Michigan legis- 
lature made participation in at least one online 
course a high school graduation requirement, 
it also provided MVS with additional funding 
for course development to accommodate an- 
ticipated demand growth. When FLVS found 
that district requests for “seats” in key online 
courses was exceeding its ability to deliver, it 
adopted a franchise model through which a 
district uses its own teachers to deliver FLVS 
courses. Currently, eight Florida districts have 
a FLVS franchise. Courses, themselves, are at 



the heart of Web-based learning; but as has 
been shown throughout this section, courses 
are just one element of a successful online 
learning program. 

Scaling up is about more than just adding new 
titles or creating additional sections to popular 
courses. It also includes the very practical step 
of increasing support services, including, for ex- 
ample, the hours that computer labs are open 
and monitored. When it first started a distance 
learning program, one MVS school kept its com- 
puter lab open and staffed three hours a day, 
catering mainly to students who were taking 
online courses for credit-recovery purposes. But 
as word got out about the availability of online 
courses and demand grew for AP and elective 
courses, the school found itself needing to ex- 





pand the hours of its computer lab to four, then 
hve, and, most recently, six hours a day. 

Chiefly, though, scaling up is about making sure 
there is adequate support for all involved — for 
students, for those individuals who offer direct 
support to these online learners (e.g., mentors, 
site coordinators), and for online instructors. 
As such, scaling up must be tied to continuous 
improvement efforts by both site and provider 
and is most effective when carried out in part- 
nership between these two entities. MVS offers 
one example of what form this effort can take. 
Approximately 350 Michigan schools currently 
have students enrolled in MVS courses, and 
each year MVS hosts a conference for some 40 
schools with the highest percentages of students 
taking online courses. At this gathering, schools 
are encouraged to reflect collaboratively on the 
online learning program they offer to their stu- 
dents in partnership with MVS. They discuss 
what aspects appear to have been most engag- 
ing and to have resulted in the greatest success 
for their students. They discuss and evaluate 
services they receive from MVS, such as men- 
tor orientation and training. And, hnally, they 
discuss any obstacles or problems that they 
or their students have encountered during the 
year. Schools and MVS alike emerge from the 
conference with new insights, solutions, and 
ideas about how to strengthen their programs 
as they reach out to serve ever greater numbers 
of students. 

Conclusion 

This part of the guide has presented some cross- 
cutting elements from strong online course pro- 
viders and the districts and schools with which 



they have partnered. Like Gary Pascal from the 
introduction of this guide (see p. 1), a school 
or district can begin the process of implement- 
ing a successful online program for delivering 
advanced course work by conducting a needs 
assessment to identify students’ needs for and 
interests in advanced course work. Once the 
decision has been made to move forward, the 
Suggested Practices for the School-Provider 
Partnership table at the beginning of this sec- 
tion may be used to help guide the site co- 
ordinator through next steps for implement- 
ing a successful program. The checklist in 
Appendix A (Online Learning Program Imple- 
mentation Checklist for District or School) is 
also a useful resource that can be adapted to 
address district and school needs. 

Clear roles and responsibilities should be es- 
tablished at the school and district levels. Many 
online course providers recommend identifying 
a site coordinator who will serve as the link 
between site and provider and as the primary 
contact for students and their parents. To help 
ensure a positive learning experience for stu- 
dents, a district or school should look for a 
course provider with a well-developed student 
support system in place. If the provider is new, 
it should, minimally, have plans for evaluating 
its support system and making improvements 
as it grows toward being a mature system. Part- 
nering schools will want to help their course 
provider evaluate its student support program 
by supplying any requested data or complet- 
ing surveys, for example. Both the districts and 
schools and the providers featured in this guide 
agree that the more support a student receives, 
both online and on-site, the more likely it is 
that the student will succeed with advanced on- 
line courses. It is the responsibility of the site to 
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choose a provider with a high-quality course- 
development process and with courses that 
are delivered through high-quality instruction. 
Choosing providers that monitor and evaluate 
online teachers will ultimately benefit students. 
After entering into a positive partnership with a 
provider, the site coordinator can begin recruit- 
ing, counseling, and enrolling students. 

A successful site-provider partnership and the 
online program it supports must be sustained 
through iterative evaluation and continuous 



improvement. Schools and districts can con- 
tribute to the evaluation efforts by participating 
in client-satisfaction surveys and, if necessary, 
supplying the providers with student achieve- 
ment and demographic data. By establishing a 
strong partnership and networking with other 
sites and programs, districts, schools, and pro- 
viders are furthering the online learning field 
and creating an environment that gives today’s 
students more opportunities to succeed in high 
school and beyond. 
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Colorado Online Learning 
Florida Virtual School 

Iowa Online Advanced Placement Academy 
Johns Hopkins University — Center for Talented Youth 
Michigan Virtual High School 



Virtual High School 
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orado 

Online 




Lakewood, Colo. 



School Profile: Selected Variables “ 


Year Initiated 


1998 


Initiator 


Consortium of 1 4 districts 


Types ot Courses Ottered 


AP'’ 

Honors 

Dual-credit 

Core 

Electives 


Number of Courses 


80 


Currently Offered 


Total Student Enrollments 


6,832 


Since Inception 



* These data are reported by the school and are for the school year 2006-07. 
^ Advanced Placement 



Colorado Online Learning (COL) began in 
1998 as the 14-district Colorado Online School 
Consortium, supported by a three-year federal 
Technology Literacy Challenge Fund grant ad- 
ministered through the Colorado Department 
of Education (CDE).* In 2002, the consortium 
became a nonprofit company, took its new 
name, and received additional federal fund- 
ing. From an initial enrollment of 60 students, 
COL enrollment grew to a high of 800-plus stu- 
dents per semester in 2004-05 before dropping 
to 600-700 students per semester in 2005-06, 
when student tuition rose at the end of grant 
funding. COL students represent more than 80 
(45 percent) of the state’s 178 school districts. 
Approximately three-quarters of the students 
live in rural Colorado, with the remainder re- 
siding in urban and suburban communities, 
primarily in the Denver area. According to stu- 
dent surveys, students’ primary motivation for 
participating is to gain access to courses not 
available at their home schools. 

Because COL’s predecessor organization was ini- 
tiated at a time when both the U.S. and Colorado 
departments of education were calling for higher 
achievement in math and science, its staff first 
developed and piloted several core mathematics 
and science classes. But starting in 1999, they 
began recruiting licensed teachers from partner 

* See page 55 for more on funding. 



school districts to develop online courses. In 
2002, when COL received a second round of fed- 
eral funding, it created a quality assurance pro- 
gram to oversee the development of new cours- 
es and to review current offerings. That second 
grant required COL to hire an external evaluator 
to appraise it on a quarterly and annual basis 
throughout the three-year grant period. 

COL’s board of directors oversees course de- 
velopment and hiring of instructors, but mem- 
bers have no contact with partner schools or 
districts. COL staff oversee day-to-day imple- 
mentation, including enrollment, for example. 
In addition to its executive director, COL has 
four other staff members: a director of instruc- 
tion, who manages issues related to course de- 
velopment and instruction; a student services 
director, who oversees school membership 
and student enrollment; a technology services 
director, handling all technology-related is- 
sues; and a director of mathematics instruction. 
This last position was created because COL has 
so many mathematics courses that it needs a 
full-time individual to manage the mathematics 
curriculum and support teachers. 

Student Recruitment and Enrollment 

COL staff recruit districts, schools, and students 
by attending education conferences and talk- 
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ing to school leaders. The student services 
director notes that COL’s origins as a district- 
based, rather than a state-based, organization 
may have impeded quicker growth because 
COL is not centrally funded or otherwise sup- 
ported by the CDE. Nevertheless, to maintain 
open communication between the two orga- 
nizations, COL consistently invites CDE staff to 
attend its board meetings. 

The most common reasons for students to enroll 
in COL courses include: to take a course not 
offered by their school, to take a course that 
is otherwise unavailable to them because of a 
scheduling conflict, and to progress toward high 
school graduation while home for medical or 
disciplinary reasons. Each partner school’s or 
district’s site coordinator — the school or district 
staff member assigned overall responsibility for 
program implementation at the site’”* — is respon- 
sible for discussing COL options with students 
and parents, enrolling students, and monitoring 
student progress. To help both the site coor- 
dinator and a student understand the student’s 
possible strengths and challenges in undertak- 
ing online learning, COL provides a student 
survey that the coordinator can administer as a 
means of initiating a discussion about learning 
styles and environments. Some of COL’s part- 
ner schools require participating students and 
their parents to sign a contract attesting to their 
knowledge of how online learning works and 
of obligations for course completion. 

Course Offerings 

A COL survey of Colorado school districts in 
2000 yielded varied suggestions for courses. 
COL chose to create rigorous courses for ad- 
vanced students, a decision that enhances post- 
secondary options for students in rural and high- 
poverty school districts. In addition to advanced 

** See figure 1 on page 18 for a list of COL site coordinator responsibilities. 



and supplementary enrichment classes, it now 
also provides remedial classes. COL created sev- 
eral mathematics review classes because high 
school teachers lamented that too many students 
had not mastered basic arithmetic and algebra 
skills by the time they enrolled in higher-level 
mathematics courses. The nonprofit provider 
owns 95 percent of the 80-plus classes it offers 
to students. COL also enables students to earn 
college credit by taking dual-enrollment classes 
that are co-offered by COL and its higher edu- 
cation partners (i.e.. University of Colorado at 
Denver, Jones International University, and Ad- 
ams State College) and for which students can 
earn both high school and university or college 
credit. Eor an additional $150 per class (beyond 
the standard $200 per-course enrollment fee), 
students can elect the dual-enrollment option, 
by which they complete additional assignments 
designated by a partnering institution of higher 
education and earn both high school credit and 
college or university credit at the same time. 

Under COL’s Quality Assurance Program, cer- 
tified Colorado teachers can propose a course 
by completing the Pre-Development Course 
Outline, using a template available online, and 
submitting it to COL’s director of instruction, 
who selects courses for development. Whether 
reviewing proposals for new courses or the pro- 
vider’s current offerings, the director of instruc- 
tion evaluates such elements as instructional de- 
sign, pedagogical style, software requirements, 
and opportunities for student collaboration. At 
the same time, external subject matter experts 
examine course content. Once a course propos- 
al is approved, the teacher develops the course 
according to guidelines created by COL. Teach- 
ers log their time spent on course development 
and revision, submit it to the director of instruc- 
tion for approval, and receive $30 an hour for 
the work. The director of instruction evaluates 
courses and instructors, submitting written eval- 
uations to the COL executive director (who is a 



licensed principal), who summarizes the evalu- 
ations for COL’s board of directors. 

Instruction, Mentoring, and Support 

Currently, COL employs 35 part-time teachers, 
and any Colorado-certihed teacher may apply 
to teach an online course. Similar to the survey 
offered to interested students is COL’s survey 
for prospective teachers, which evaluates their 
readiness to teach an online course. In their ap- 
plication, teachers must designate which course 
they want to teach, assess their technical skills, 
and write a short essay explaining their interest 
in online teaching. COL pays an instaictor $f65 
for every student who passes the instructor’s 
course, with the funding coming from course 
tuition and, when available, grants. 

Although COL aims to become a fully digital pro- 
vider, some classes still use traditional textbooks. 
COL instructors submit their book and material 
requirements to the student services director, 
who buys and distributes textbooks to schools; 
to students, who return the books to COL after 
completing the course; or to both. Schools and 
students are responsible for auxiliary materials, 
such as calculators and art supplies. 

After students’ initial enrollment, schools have 
25 days in which to withdraw students without 
a fee; COL then invoices the districts for all re- 
maining students. Teachers monitor student par- 
ticipation and generally are required to give a 
status report to the school site coordinator at 
10 and 25 days; they are asked to report more 
frequently for inactive students. The site coordi- 
nator tracks student progress through this direct 
instructor feedback and by checking the stu- 
dent’s online “grade book,” which includes as- 
signments, the time spent working on the task, 
and any grades. A parent seeking information 
about his or her child’s work can speak with 



the site coordinator or enter the student’s portal 
using the student’s name and a password pro- 
vided by COL. Final grades are reported by COL 
in percentages, which the school then translates 
to a letter grade based on its own grading scale. 
(In some schools, for example, an 89 percent 
might be considered an A, while at others, it 
might be considered a B.) 

COL’s courses are hosted by the eCollege plat- 
form (i.e., a Web-based framework for running 
software, such as Microsoft Word). COL pays 
eCollege a hosting fee to maintain the Web site 
for its courses, and COL’s technology seivices 
director works closely with eCollege to ensure 
that the Web site functions well for all partici- 
pants. Students and teachers experiencing tech- 
nical difficulties address their questions to the 
eCollege help desk rather than to COL. Schools 
whose students enroll in COL courses are ob- 
ligated to provide appropriate Web access, 
which, in some cases, requires schools to reset 
their network hrewalls."*^ 

Funding 

During its hrst six years, COL was funded in 
part by two consecutive three-year federal 
grants: the Technology Literacy Challenge Fund 
(TLCF) grant in 1998 and an Enhancing Edu- 
cation Through Technology (EETT) grant in 
2002. (The EETT program created under the 
No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 consolidated 
the TLCF and Technology Innovation Challenge 
Grant programs into a single state-formula*** 
grant program to support the integration of 
educational technology into classrooms to im- 
prove teaching and learning.) During the six 
years of this grant funding, COL schools paid 
$200 per course enrollment unless they had 

*** Formula grants are allocations of federal money to states or their subdivisions in 
accordance with a distribution formula prescribed by law or administrative regulation 
for activities of a continuing nature not confined to a specific project. 
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a high proportion of students whose families 
lived below the poverty line, in which case the 
school paid only $100 per enrollment. When 
the second grant ended in 2005, COL raised 
the price of enrollment to $300 per student 
regardless of school demographics. Because 
more than half of the schools participating in 
COL are high-poverty, high-need schools, en- 
rollments dropped after the price increase. 

Earlier state legislation (House Bill 06-1008) 
allowed districts with fewer than 3,000 stu- 
dents, as well as eligible charter schools, to be 



reimbursed on a formula basis for the cost of 
courses successfully completed by their stu- 
dents. The formula was based on district enroll- 
ment for grades 6-12. However, that bill called 
for reimbursement funding only for the 2006-07 
school year. During the summer of 2007, COL 
sought and secured $500,000 from the state for 
the 2007-08 school year. Instead of being used 
to reimburse eligible school districts on a per- 
student completion basis, the funds will be used 
to reduce the price of enrollment from $300 to 
$200 per course. 



orida 




Orlando, Fla. 



School Profile: Selected Variables 


Year Initiated 


1997 


Initiator 


District partnership with 
state grant funding 


Types of Courses Offered 


AP*’ 

Honors 

Core 

Electives 


Number of Courses 
Currently Offered 


80 


Total Student Enrollments 
Since Inception 


200,000 



* These data are reported by the school and are for the school year 2006-07. 
^ Advanced Placement 



Started in 1997 by two Florida school districts, 
the Florida Virtual School (FLVS) has since 
grown from five classes serving 77 students to 
more than 85 classes serving over 31,000 stu- 
dents in Florida and other states. In addition, 
individual districts can operate a franchise of 
FLVS whereby the district purchases a license 
to deliver FLVS online courses taught by its 
own teachers. 

Two years after FLVS opened, the state appro- 
priated money for the provider through a line- 
item addition to the state budget. FLVS students 
earn a half credit for each semester of a course, 
and since 2003, Florida has provided per-pu- 
pil funding based on students’ completion of 
half-credit (or one-semester) courses. FLVS ex- 
pects to consistently grow by expanding its en- 
rollment in existing classes, marketing a new 
middle school program, increasing the number 
of electives it offers in addition to core courses 
and a variety of advanced courses, and continu- 
ing to promote its courses in other states. 

Through FLVS, students may take either half- 
credit courses, which run for 18 weeks (i.e., 
one semester), or full-credit courses, which 



run for 36 weeks (i.e., two semesters). Cours- 
es range from middle school reading sup- 
port and classes that prepare students for the 
SAT examination to honors academic and AP 
classes. In 2006-07, there were 2,348 enroll- 
ments, almost half by minority students, in 11 
AP classes. All courses are accessible online 
around-the-clock and Web-based instruction 
often is supplemented by textbooks, CDs, and 
videos. Utilizing a modular course design in 
which content is organized in sequential sec- 
tions, similar to units, FLVS requires students 
and instructors to participate in either synchro- 
nous (i.e., when people are communicating in 
real time) or asynchronous (i.e., when people 
are not online at the same time) discussions 
at the completion of each course section. The 
FLVS teachers make themselves available to 
students from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily. 

Student Recruitment and Enrollment 

Florida legislation requires that FLVS grant prior- 
ity to students from schools that are rural, low- 
performing, high minority, or all of the above; 
students who need only one course to gradu- 
ate; and students who are home- or hospital- 
bound. Priority placement does not eliminate 
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course prerequisites. It simply allows priority 
students first access to age- and grade-appro- 
priate classes. 

Four regionally based external school counsel- 
ors visit districts and schools to inform people 
about FLVS and promote participation in the 
learning opportunities it offers. Conversations 
with schools and districts have confirmed 
that they are well informed about FLVS, but 
FLVS leaders recognize that parents and stu- 
dents tend to be less aware of it. As a result, 
FLVS’s director of Florida services has created 
a diversity initiative to increase communication 
among staff, parents, and students. In 2006-07, 
the external school counselors began working 
with community- and faith-based organiza- 
tions to acquaint more community members 
with FLVS and encourage more minority stu- 
dents to take part. FLVS also runs ads in school 
newspapers and hopes to broadcast public 
service announcements in the future. In May 
2007, FLVS ran a 15-second advertisement in 
three Florida movie theaters, targeting specif- 
ics areas of the state where they were seeking 
to increase enrollment. 

FLVS has three internal guidance counselors 
who support students, parents, and teachers 
throughout the enrollment process. These coun- 
selors also assist students who are schooled at 
home, and they make presentations about FLVS 
at parent education conferences. FLVS furnishes 
schools’ own guidance counselors with hand- 
outs, questionnaires, and access to students’ 
FLVS records in order to help them explore 
FLVS options with students. 

Seventy-two percent of FLVS students come from 
public schools; 21 percent are homeschooled; 
and 7 percent attend private schools. Students 
who want to take a class enroll online. FLVS’s 
student-data management system, the Virtual 
Student Administrator (VSA), maintains up-to- 



date statewide demographic and school perfor- 
mance information so that once students input 
their school and district, the VSA can automati- 
cally rank their placement priority based on the 
state’s criteria, described earlier on page 57. 
School counselors and parents must log in to 
the system and approve the student’s online 
course choice. FLVS seeks to expand access to 
advanced classes and, thus, any student can take 
honors or AP classes with counselor approval. 
Once enrolled in a class, a student has 28 days 
to withdraw without penalty. 

Course Offerings 

At FLVS, curriculum and instruction teams de- 
sign and refine courses using the most contem- 
porary online instruction tools. When necessary, 
the teams consult with outside technical experts. 
Each year, FLVS revises one-third of its courses 
so that every course is retooled at least once 
eveiy three years. 

FLVS’s history of offering AP courses began in 
1997-98 with AP computer science. In 2000-01, 
it added more AP classes at the behest of teach- 
ers across districts who had identified strong stu- 
dents interested in AP courses that their schools 
could not provide. In addition to teaching 
11 AP courses, FLVS also offers free College 
Board AP exam reviews in 10 subjects to any 
Florida student who intends to take an AP 
exam, regardless of where he or she took the 
AP course. FLVS’s AP students take the AP ex- 
ams in their district, and FLVS reimburses the 
district for the cost of the exams. 

All core academic courses, such as English and 
mathematics, are offered as either regular or 
honors classes. Students who elect the honors 
option complete additional work and are graded 
on a more rigorous scale. FLVS recently restruc- 
tured teacher assignments so that instructors can 



teach both the AP and regular or honors ver- 
sions of a course; in this way, students who find 
the AP course too challenging can drop back to 
honors and keep the same teacher. 

Since receiving additional funding from the state 
starting three years ago, FLVS has added both 
regular and accelerated middle school classes. 
Students in eighth and 10th grades also may uti- 
lize FLVS’s online preparation tool for Florida’s 
statewide assessment, the Florida Comprehen- 
sive Assessment Test (FCAT). Finally, students 
seeking to improve their SAT scores may enroll 
in a one-semester SAT prep class through FLVS. 

Instruction, Mentoring, and Support 

FLVS boasts a 95 percent teacher retention 
rate among its 425 full-time and 200 part-time 
state-certified instructors. Organizationally, two 
directors of instruction oversee three learning 
community leaders. In turn, each learning com- 
munity leader oversees up to six instructional 
leaders, and each instructional leader oversees 
50 to 60 teachers from different content areas in 
randomly assigned teams called “schoolhouses.” 
The intent of having multiple disciplines rep- 
resented in a schoolhouse is to bring together 
teachers who can share different perspectives 
about instruction so as to help others in the 
group think “outside of the box” when consid- 
ering how to improve their own practice. 

FLVS trains new instructors in online protocol, 
customer seiwice expectations, and interac- 
tive learning tools. A highly formalized mentor 
program extends FLVS support for new teach- 
ers throughout their first year. FLVS uses more 
than 90 board-certified teachers to assist with 
new hires and six full-time FLVS instructors who 
provide formal mentor support. Mentors teach a 
half-course load and work with new instaictors. 
All teachers have an annual enrollment comple- 



tion goal that is based on the type of courses 
they are teaching; they are paid only for students 
who complete their courses, and they receive a 
bonus if they exceed their annual enrollment 
completion goal. A full-time reading coach sup- 
ports instaictors who are working with students 
who have reading challenges. 

FLVS course instructors make welcome phone 
calls to introduce themselves to students and 
parents and to review the course pace and re- 
quired materials. After the class starts, instruc- 
tors are required to contact students and parents 
once a month to report on student progress. In- 
teraction between the instructor and school staff 
is more variable; its type and frequency depend 
on student needs, such as the need for English 
language support. 

FLVS staffs a dedicated technology team that 
manages hardware, handles software licensing 
(all software and online tools that FLVS uses are 
licensed from companies and the licenses must 
be kept up to date), and makes sure the server 
is operating so students and teachers can access 
the online courses. To provide help desk sup- 
port for students and faculty, FLVS subcontracts 
with Innovations Port (iPort). It partners with 
other vendors to provide students with multime- 
dia experiences, such as video streaming. 

Funding 

FLVS receives per-pupil funding from the state 
legislature based mostly on successful comple- 
tion rates. In 2006, the Florida legislature recog- 
nized that FLVS had to use budgeted resources 
to provide educational services to students who 
did not finish course work, regardless of the 
reason for noncompletion or the length of time 
students spent in a course. This use of resources 
took away funding from students who finished 
courses. To compensate FLVS for students who 
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did not complete their online courses, the state 
legislature modified the funding formula to add 
11.4 percent to the unweighted full-time equiva- 
lent student count. If a public school student 
takes an FLVS class during school time, the fund- 
ing for that class period goes to FLVS; if a pub- 



lic school student takes an FLVS class at home, 
the public school does not lose any funding. 
The per-pupil funding model has enabled FLVS 
to expand easily according to demand without 
charging in-state students directly. Out-of-state 
students pay a fee to enroll in FLVS classes. 
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School Profile: Selected Variables 


Year Initiated 


2001 


Initiator 


Belin-Blonk Center 


Types ot Courses Ottered 


AP*’ 


Number of Courses 
Currently Offered 


11 


Total Student Enrollments 
Since Inception 


5,616 



* These data are reported by the school and are for the school year 2006-07. 
^ Advanced Placement 



Iowa City, Iowa 



In 2000, only a third (141) of Iowa’s 426 high 
schools offered Advanced Placement (AP) 
courses, with approximately 3,800 of the state’s 
80,000 11th- and 12th-graders enrolled in the 
courses.'*® Viewing access to AP courses as an 
equity issue, the Connie Belin & Jacqueline N. 
Blank International Center for Gifted Education 
and Talented Development created the Iowa 
Online Advanced Placement Academy (lOAPA) 
in 2001, with the intent of making advanced 
course work accessible to broader numbers of 
students. While there is still room for progress, 
as of 2006, more than half of Iowa high schools 
(227 out of 423) were offering AP courses. Of 
the approximately 6,600 juniors and seniors en- 
rolled in these courses, many took multiple AP 
classes. Among them, they took some 9,800 AP 
exams and achieved a pass rate (i.e., percent- 
age of exams on which students scored a 3 or 
above, with 5 being the highest) of nearly 70 
percent — higher than the national passing rate 
of just under 60 percent that year.'*^ 

In its first year, lOAPA introduced 10 AP cours- 
es that were licensed from Apex Learning, a 
third-party course provider that licenses AP 
courses nationwide. In 2002, two additional 
courses were added and taught through the 
Iowa Communication Network (ICN), a state 
agency that operates a two-way video system. 



the original medium for distance learning in 
Iowa. ICN has continued to be used for teach- 
ing AP music theory, while Apex Learning’s of- 
ferings had expanded from 10 courses to 13 
by 2006. After signing on its first cohort of stu- 
dents for the fall of 2001, lOAPA experienced 
high attrition rates (57 percent) during its first 
semester. Staff attributed the rates, in part, to 
students having unreliable access to computers 
and unpredictable Internet access and, in part, 
to students not being adequately prepared for 
the challenging level of AP courses. Those par- 
ticular problems have largely been resolved, as 
participating schools have tried to ensure ad- 
equate technology for their online students and 
as an academic culture supportive of AP has 
slowly evolved at host schools. By 2003, the at- 
trition rate had plummeted to 4 percent. Since 
then, however, the rate has risen again slightly 
(to 10 percent), primarily due to (1) students 
dropping out of online language courses for 
which they had not been adequately prepared 
by previous instruction and (2) the addition of 
new partner schools that have resulted in an 
increasing number of student enrollments. 

All lOAPA classes follow a traditional semes- 
ter schedule, with a semester running approxi- 
mately 18 weeks. Four classes (i.e., macroeco- 
nomics, microeconomics, psychology, and U.S. 
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government and politics) are one-semester 
courses offered twice a year, while all other 
classes are two-semester courses and can only 
be started in the fall. Any Iowa student can en- 
roll in the Web-based AP exam reviews that lO- 
APA licenses from Apex Learning. 

In addition to offering online AP courses and 
review sessions through the lOAPA program, 
the Belin-Blank Center also publishes the Iowa 
AP Index, which lists the top 50 schools in the 
state based on the ratio of AP exams taken by 
students in the school to graduating seniors (see 
http://iowaapindex.org), honors the top 25 
schools from the index at an annual ceremo- 
ny, and continues to train teachers to teach 
AP classes. 

Student Recruitment and Enrollment 

To promote lOAPA, its director makes presenta- 
tions at an annual state conference for gifted- 
and-talented programs and, also, networks with 
school-based gifted and talented coordinators 
and district administrators. In addition, lOAPA 
staff present their program at ICN conferences 
(where they also collect contact information) 
and conduct promotional events via the ICN 
network. In some areas, recanting students for 
lOAPA requires demonstrating to school admin- 
istrators and parents the relative value of an AP 
course compared to other options. 

Students only can enroll in lOAPA classes after 
their school has registered with lOAPA. The reg- 
istration process requires school leaders to cer- 
tify that they can provide adequate technology, 
a site monitor, and a mentor for students. In ad- 
dition, schools are required to register with the 
College Board and agree to administer the AP 
exams. Schools determine which students may 
take lOAPA classes, and students must pass the 
first semester to continue in a yearlong class. 



lOAPA recommends that the school offer the 
online AP classes during the school day be- 
cause the courses should be considered part of 
a school’s program of studies rather than viewed 
as an extra, outside-of-school activity. lOAPA 
believes that by enabling students to pursue 
these courses during the regular educational 
day, a school sends the message that it supports 
this level of curriculum. Students enrolled in the 
ICN-facilitated classes must be available for syn- 
chronous instructor-student time, while students 
enrolled in lOAPA’s online courses can schedule 
the class at any time during the day. Enrolled 
students meet with their site mentor at the be- 
ginning of the year to check for conflicts (e.g., 
assignments due while the school is on break) 
and then work with the course instructor to re- 
solve any problems. 

Site coordinators and school counselors help 
identify students who could benefit from 
lOAPA’s courses. Pretests are available to help 
guide decisions for several of the mathematics 
and science classes. While lOAPA recommends 
using the same withdrawal policies for in-school 
and online AP classes, schools have the free- 
dom to determine their own online-course-with- 
drawal policy, which often ends up being the 
same as their general withdrawal policy. lOAPA 
online instructors also can recommend to the 
site coordinator that a student be dropped from 
the course, something most likely to happen 
if a student has not actively participated in the 
course or has failed to complete assignments on 
time. lOAPA staff also follow student progress 
and log-ins very closely. The final decision to 
drop a student is made by the site coordina- 
tor after extensive conversation with lOAPA 
staff. Every school assigns a teacher-of-record to 
an lOAPA class; this teacher receives a recom- 
mended grade from the lOAPA instructor and 
then assigns the final course grade based on the 
school’s own grading scale. 



Course Offerings 

when determining which courses to offer, 
lOAPA evaluates past course enrollment, attri- 
tion rates, and exam scores. The social studies 
classes have proven to be the most popular 
thus far; at the other end of the spectrum, a 
combination of high attrition and low enroll- 
ment in language classes led lOAPA to drop 
AP French and AP Spanish. Because the Col- 
lege Board has traditionally required online sci- 
ence classes to have a lab component taught 
by qualihed staff at a bricks-and-mortar school 
(see Course Materials for Online Learning on 
p. 29), lOAPA has been attentive to the avail- 
ability of highly qualified mentors to monitor 
lab activities at its partner sites. lOAPA does 
not currently offer AP biology, for example, 
because schools have been unable to ensure 
the availability of highly qualified staff to su- 
pervise the labs. However, it does offer AP 
chemistry and AP physics B, for which schools 
can ensure that labs are supervised by highly 
qualified site mentors. 

Instruction, Mentoring, and Support 

All lOAPA instructors, whether working with 
Apex Learning or ICN, are state-licensed. Apex 
Learning trains its teachers in the AP curriculum, 
as well as in teaching techniques and online 
learning strategies. School site coordinators dis- 
tribute required course materials to students. Site 
mentors meet with all students face-to-face, proc- 
tor exams, review student progress, and commu- 
nicate with parents. For students who are study- 
ing online (versus taking a course using ICN’s 
video technology), mentors also ensure that they 
log on regularly and complete assignments in 
a timely fashion. Technology requirements for 
the online courses include reliable broadband 



Internet access, a personal e-mail account, word 
processing software, access to a printer and fax 
machine, and the capacity to download free soft- 
ware, such as Adobe Acrobat. 

Although fOAPA currently receives federal grant 
funding, program staff recognize that continued 
grant funding is never guaranteed. Thus, they 
strive to increase the number of schools offer- 
ing on-site AP classes by encouraging teach- 
ers to participate in the week-long Belin-Blank 
Center’s Advanced Placement Teacher Training 
Institute (APTTl) for teachers interested in de- 
veloping and teaching AP courses in a standard 
classroom. lOAPA also provides APTTl “vertical 
team strategies” to show middle and high school 
English and social studies teachers how to align 
their courses to better prepare their students for 
success in AP and other advanced course work, 
tn the past five years, lOAPA has trained over 
500 teachers through these programs. Teachers 
must apply to attend the institute (for which 50 
scholarships are available), with priority given 
to teachers from schools that offer lOAPA class- 
es and serve disadvantaged students. 

Funding 

A $1.6 million Technology Innovation Challenge 
grant from the Iowa Department of Education 
funded the creation and initial operation of lO- 
APA. Though the grant originally covered one 
year, it was subsequently expanded to cover 
a three-year period, 2001-04. In 2002, the U.S. 
Department of Education’s Advanced Placement 
Incentive Program (API Program) provided 
funding to the Belin-Blank Center to maintain 
lOAPA’s online AP support for rural schools and 
students. This funding is being used for course 
tuition and materials ($380 per student per 
course), mentor stipends ($200 per teacher per 
semester), and teacher training. 
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School Profile: Selected Variables^ 


Year Initiated 


1994 


Initiator 


JHU-CTY 


Types of Courses Offered 


AP'’ 

Accelerated'’ 

Honors 


Number of Courses 
Currently Offered 


60 


Total Student Enrollments 
Since Inception 


53,000 



^ These data are reported by the school and are for the school year 2006-07. 

Advanced Placement 

An accelerated course compresses the content that nomally would be covered in a 
longer course into a shorter timeframe. 



Baltimore, Md. 



Focusing on the acceleration and enrichment of 
student learning, the nonprofit Johns Hopkins 
University — Center for Talented Youth (CTY) 
works with high-ability students in elementa- 
ry, middle, and high school, both domestically 
and internationally. In addition to offering chal- 
lenging supplemental course work to youths 
who have been identified as talented through 
testing or other means, CTY also conducts an 
annual talent search to further identify talented 
youths, organizes community outreach events 
to engage low-income students and families, 
and researches academic attainment among 
high-ability students. 

CTY offers courses to students in grades K-12 
and has enrollments that exceed 8,000 per 
year by students in more than 50 countries. 
To qualify for CTY distance learning and sum- 
mer programs, students must score high for 
their grade level on academic aptitude exams; 
for example, seventh-grade students who 
take the SAT or American College Test (ACT) 
and score relatively high for their grade lev- 
el would qualify for CTY admission consid- 
eration. When identifying students as gifted, 
CTY especially values reasoning abilities and 
reading skills. CTY is accredited for grades 5 
through 12 by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States Association of 



Colleges and Schools, which eases the credit- 
transfer process. 

Online courses are available year-round in either 
individually paced or session-based formats, the 
latter meaning that a course has a start and end 
date with established due dates for assignments. 
Courses in mathematics, computer science, and 
science (below the AP level) use the flexible, in- 
dividually paced format, which allows students 
to progress at a pace that matches their abilities, 
as well as their schedules and time constraints. 
Students can start the course at any time and en- 
roll in it for three, six, or nine months. A student 
who completes the course more quickly than the 
time purchased can enroll in a new course at no 
additional charge. A student who does not com- 
plete the course in the time purchased can buy 
additional time. While these individually paced 
courses are usually asynchronous, meaning that 
students and instructor are not required to be 
online at the same time, communicating in real 
time, the instructors hold interactive whiteboard 
sessions during which they review material and 
students can collaborate with one another. 

CTY’s session-based courses are offered in the 
fall, spring, and summer, and their length var- 
ies by course. Writing, language arts, foreign 
language courses, and AP courses (except AP 
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calculus) are offered in sessions. Because stu- 
dents enrolled in these courses participate on 
the same general schedule, they tend to have 
more interaction with each other, such as in 
workshops and online group activities, than do 
students in individually paced courses. 

Student Recruitment and Enrollment 

CTY recruitment, in verbal, written, and Web- 
based forms, emphasizes enrichment and ac- 
celeration opportunities for students who are 
highly able academically. Using direct mail, 
targeted recruiting in urban areas, and commu- 
nication through school districts and commu- 
nity- and faith-based organizations, staff seek 
out gifted students. In most major urban ar- 
eas, a CTY regional staff member coordinates 
outreach and gives presentations in schools 
and in other settings to parents. In 1998, CTY 
received funding from Goldman Sachs to cre- 
ate a minority outreach program that has since 
helped boost minority enrollment from 3 to 
14 percent. 

Qualihed students can enroll in CTY courses 
using either a paper or an online application. 
Once a student signs up for a class, CTY mails 
required course materials within 12 days. Most 
courses are graded, though writing students re- 
ceive a detailed evaluation of their progress in 
lieu of grades. (Writing students may request a 
grade, if required for credit or course placement 
decisions at their high school or college.) For 
students seeking credit or placement in their 
schools, CTY provides detailed course descrip- 
tions, including scope and sequence, along with 
grades and interim reports to school officials. 

Course Offerings 

CTY currently offers courses, some of which are 
AP, in mathematics, science, computer science. 



language arts, writing, and Chinese, and more 
courses are under development. In addition to 
accelerated and honors mathematics classes that 
extend from pre-primary math through multivar- 
iable calculus, CTY offers a variety of mathemat- 
ics enrichment courses, such as cryptography 
and a math-oriented introduction to astronomy. 
Science courses are offered at the middle school, 
high school, and AP levels. CTY’s language 
arts and writing courses focus on essay writ- 
ing, critical reading, advanced topics in writing, 
and language rules. Chinese language courses 
are offered for grades 2 and up, using interac- 
tive multimedia software and online classrooms 
with video and audio capacities. Finally, CTY 
also has developed a six-disc problem-solving 
software package called Descartes’ Cove Math 
Series that can be purchased by students for 
individual learning or licensed by schools for 
math enrichment. Students advance through a 
cove, or bay, by completing adventures (i.e., 
solving complex word problems) that align with 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics’ standards for grades 6-8. 

AP classes are a recent addition to the CTY 
course catalog, and in the 2005-06 school year, 
200 students took advantage of this option. Ex- 
cept for calculus, the provider’s eight AP courses 
can be taken either over an intensive summer 
session or as one-year courses starting in the fall. 
Students can, but are not required to, take the 
AP exam. As of this writing, all CTY AP courses 
have been approved by the College Board. 

Instruction, Mentoring, and Support 

CTY instructors are teachers with content and 
online expertise who have at least a bachelor’s 
degree and may or may not be K-12 certified 
teachers. Most instructors hold advanced de- 
grees, including a Ph.D. Many of the AP course 
instructors are college professors who teach 



part time for CTY, which enhances the intel- 
lectual vitality and college-like experience of 
these courses. Some writing instructors are 
published authors, also teaching part time for 
CTY. Instructional supervisors each support 
and monitor about 10 teachers. 

When designing courses, CTY hrst determines 
the learning goals of a course and then builds 
the course accordingly. Frequent assessments 
along with regular online interaction with fac- 
ulty are critical components of CTY courses. 
Writing courses build in peer review to comple- 
ment instructor feedback. CTY instructors inter- 
act with students through e-mail, telephone, on- 
line classes, progress reports, and an interactive 
Web-based whiteboard. Students receive both 
mid-term progress reports and end-of-course 
evaluations from their teachers. 

All students require a computer and Internet ac- 
cess to take CTY courses, and some courses, 
Chinese, for example, require broadband ac- 
cess and a microphone. Technical requirements 



are listed on the CTY Web site under each 
course. Instructors use a variety of course ma- 
terials, typically incorporating multimedia pre- 
sentations, Web-based content, text materials, 
audio materials, and interactive exercises. Many 
courses also offer students a discussion board 
to facilitate interaction between geographically 
dispersed students. Students obtain technical 
support through their instructors and through 
CTY’s technical support team. 

Funding 

CTY courses are funded by student and school 
tuition, along with various grants and donations 
for course development and scholarships. Many 
schools pay the tuition for CTY distance courses 
in order to expand options for their highly able 
students, and CTY accepts purchase orders. In 
other cases, parents provide all or part of the 
tuition. Need-based financial aid also is avail- 
able for families. 
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Lansing, Mich. 



In 2000, a transition from the Michigan Virtual 
Automotive College, a vocational training en- 
vironment dedicated to the needs of the Big 
Three automakers, to the Michigan Virtual Uni- 
versity (MVU) yielded what is now the Michigan 
Virtual High School (MVS). Then, in 2006, six 
years after MVU received an $18 million grant to 
build an online high school, Michigan became 
the first state to require all students to complete 
an online class in order to graduate from high 
school. Starting with the class of 2011, Michigan 
high school students will need to have had an 
online learning experience in order to graduate 
from high school. 

MVU serves as the nonprofit parent company 
for three distinct educational enterprises: MVS, 
Michigan LearnPort (an online professional de- 
velopment program for teachers), and Michigan 
Career Services (a career exploration resource 
for students). Driven by a desire to increase ac- 
cess and equity, MVS offers students across the 
state opportunities to complete courses in core 
areas, take AP classes, learn languages, and un- 
dertake electives otherwise unavailable. 

In 2005-06, about 7,200 students from 350 
Michigan schools enrolled in MVS classes. MVS 
classes are asynchronous (i.e., when people are 
not online at the same time) and follow one 



School Profile: Selected Variables “ 


Year Initiated 


2000 


Initiator 


Michigan Virtual 
University 


Types of Courses Offered 


AP*’ 

Core 

Electives 


Number of Courses 
Currently Offered 


110 


Total Student Enrollments 
Since Inception 


26,700 



* These data are reported by the school and are for the school year 2006-07. 
^ Advanced Placement 



of four models: Flex, Semester-Paced, AP, or 
Student-Direct. Under the Flex plan, students 
elect a start date anytime from early-September 
to mid-October and have up to three months to 
finish the course. While there are no set dead- 
lines, course instructors offer guidelines to pace 
students. Semester-Paced courses follow the 
academic calendar, and students must complete 
assignments by and take exams on scheduled 
dates. AP classes adhere to the goals and cur- 
ricula articulated by the College Board program. 
Student-Direct courses allow students to enroll 
in the class at any time during the year and give 
students three instructional months to com- 
plete the class offered by a third-party course 
provider, PLATO Learning. These self-paced 
courses do not have course instructors but 
are facilitated by the local school, and moving 
through them is contingent on completing each 
module with an end-of-module test score of 
80 percent or better. 

Student-Direct classes are the least expensive of 
MVS’s offerings, at $129 per enrollment, while 
AP classes are the most expensive at $350 per 
enrollment. Both Flex and Semester-Paced 
courses cost $275 per enrollment. MVS allows 
Michigan schools to purchase AP, Flex, and Se- 
mester-Paced classes in bulk. For 10 enrollments, 
the AP classes cost $3,250 and the Flex and 
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Semester-Paced classes cost $2,500. There is no 
bulk rate for Student-Direct classes. 

In addition to partnering with PLATO Learning 
to offer the Student-Direct classes, MVS works 
with the Confucius Institute at Michigan State 
University (CI-MSU) to teach Mandarin Chi- 
nese classes; partners with Apex Learning, the 
Florida Virtual School (FLVS), and the Monterey 
Institute for Technology and Education, who 
all sewe as third-party course providers of AP 
classes; licenses AP exam reviews in 11 subjects 
from FLVS and Apex Learning; and collabo- 
rates with another third-party provider. Bridg- 
es Transitions, to supply a review course for a 
portion of the Michigan Merit Examination and 
the American College Test (ACT). Any student 
planning to take an AP test may enroll in the 
AP exam review class at no cost as a part of 
the AP course tuition; non-MVS students pay an 
enrollment fee of $25. Likewise, any student can 
enroll in the Michigan Merit Exam/ ACT prepara- 
tion course, which prepares students for both 
exams; the Michigan legislature has appropri- 
ated funds to make the class free to Michigan 
students in 2006-07. 

Student Recruitment and Enrollment 

MVS markets itself to schools in person, through 
the mail, and on its Web site. The provider hosts 
annual regional conferences for the schools most 
active with MVS, at which it introduces new 
policies and requests feedback about the prior 
year in order to improve its offerings. Marketing 
staff attend 12-15 education conferences each 
year to promote MVS opportunities, while re- 
gionally based part-time “ambassadors” visit and 
call schools in their assigned area. Ambassadors 
also serve as liaisons between school site coor- 
dinators and MVS. Ultimately, the school site co- 
ordinators, usually school guidance counselors, 
oversee the online education at their school and 



work with students to determine how MVS can 
best serve their academic goals. 

Eight MVS staff members are responsible for 
marketing, enrollment, and business manage- 
ment. Of this group, two serve as enrollment 
specialists who can assist school counselors or 
site coordinators with the online enrollment 
process. MVS provides schools with an Online 
Learner Orientation Tool, an informal online 
quiz that helps students evaluate whether they 
are ready for online learning. The quiz also can 
be used as a conversation starter between stu- 
dents and guidance counselors. Once a student 
is enrolled, a school has 25 calendar days to 
decide whether the student should remain in 
the class. If the student or school decides that 
dropping the class is the best move, schools can 
retain the enrollment for future use. 

Course Offerings 

MVS offers courses in all of Michigan’s required 
credit areas for high school graduation. MVS 
develops the courses in collaboration with 
Michigan teachers and ensures that courses 
meet both the Michigan Curriculum Erame- 
work and national standards (e.g.. National 
Assessment of Educational Progress [NAEP] 
curriculum frameworks, American Council on 
the Teaching of Eoreign Language standards). 
Enrollment in foreign language classes has ac- 
celerated recently, and MVS has begun mar- 
keting its Chinese class nationwide to generate 
additional enrollments. 

At its inception, MVS offered AP courses to high 
schools at no cost, but schools were generally 
skeptical of online learning. As awareness of 
the benefits of AP classes in general and com- 
fort with online learning grew, so, too, did 
enrollment in these classes. In 2002, a highly 
discounted subscription model was introduced. 



and AP enrollment reached its highest level. 
However, subsequent reductions in state fund- 
ing for MVS made it necessary for MVS, in turn, 
to reduce the amount of subsidy it was pro- 
viding to member schools, effectively raising 
school enrollment costs. Although enrollment 
has since declined slightly, MVS hopes to ex- 
pand its AP catalog, ideally with courses devel- 
oped by Michigan teachers. 

Instruction, Mentoring, and Support 

MVS has a pool of 180 teachers, all certihed in 
Michigan, who have completed its four-week 
online instructor-training program and, thus, are 
eligible to teach online classes. Last year, 70 to 
80 teachers from the pool contracted with MVS 
as part-time instructors. The MVS instructional 
manager oversees department chairs (who men- 
tor new teachers and help ensure consistency 
between courses within a content area) and all 
of the MVS instructors. Instructors who help 
develop courses and teach the first section of 
a course become informal “lead teachers” who 
help subsequent instructors understand the 
course design and course delivery. 

Each student has a school-based mentor (a cer- 
tified teacher) who supports the student, moni- 
tors progress, and facilitates communication be- 
tween the student and the online instructor. The 
MVS contract stipulates that its instaictors will 
respond to student and site coordinator e-mails 
within 24 hours, grade assignments within 48 
hours, and grade tests within 72 hours. The MVS 
database tracks student activity, logs the amount 
of time students spend on tasks, and retains 
progress reports, all of which can be accessed 
by the student, teacher, parent, and mentor. 



The vice president of operations leads the 
MVS digital services group, which supports the 
necessary technology. MVS-developed courses 
are delivered through the Blackboard platform, 
a platform being the Web-based framework for 
running software and other Web-based tools. 
MVS maintains a help desk Monday through Fri- 
day from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. and on Sunday from 
5 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

Funding 

An initial $15 million grant from the state of 
Michigan in 2000 funded the creation of MVS, 
along with its operations and services for two 
years. During this time MVS provided all on- 
line products and services to Michigan’s K-12 
community at no cost. Since then, legislative ap- 
propriations for MVS, which have ranged from 
$750,000-$2,000,000 annually, have covered 
part of MVS’s operating costs. In 2002, MVS in- 
troduced a tiered-pricing model, in which sub- 
scriptions were based on the size of a district’s 
student population. Under this subscription 
model, schools still profited from highly subsi- 
dized pricing for courses and services. But in 
2004-05, in response to a decline in state fund- 
ing, MVS had to reduce its subsidization of 
courses and instructional services, moving to a 
per-enrollment pricing model. With state fund- 
ing reduced, MVS found it necessary to make 
this change in order to cover its own costs, 
chiefly, teacher compensation, courses licens- 
ing, and software licensing. Although MVS still 
provides a highly competitive per-enrollment 
tuition for schools, the changed pricing struc- 
ture has negatively and disproportionately af- 
fected small schools, which had utilized the 
more greatly subsidized pricing of earlier years 
to enroll significant numbers of students. 
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Virtua 





Maynard, Mass. 



School Profile: Selected Variables 


Year Initiated 


1996 


Initiator 


Concord Consortium, 
Hudson Public Schools 


Types of Courses Offered 


AP'’ 

IB"' 

Honors 

Core 

Electives 


Number of Courses 


216 


Currently Offered 


Total Student Enrollments 


40,028 


Since Inception 



* These data are reported by the school and are for the school year 2006-07. 
^ Advanced Placement 
' International Baccalaureate 



The Virtual High School (VHS) is a nonproht 
membership organization made up of schools 
across the nation — and in other countries — 
that want to offer their students more rigorous 
course work. VHS was established in late 1996 
by the Concord Consortium, a nonproht Massa- 
chusetts-based education research and develop- 
ment organization whose mission is “to stimulate 
large-scale, technology-based improvements in 
teaching and learning.” The consortium’s ini- 
tial work had included delivering online profes- 
sional development for teachers, using a bro- 
kering method in which schools shared teacher 
costs and expertise. Its intent in creating VHS 
was to adapt the same model to offer online 
courses to high school students. 

Initially, VHS member schools had to guaran- 
tee that at least one of their teachers would 
participate in VHS’s year-long training, the 
Teachers Learning Conference, during which 
the teacher would develop and deliver an on- 
line course. Participating schools also agreed to 
assign someone to serve as a site coordinator, 
who receives online training in how to support 
students taking VHS courses. If schools also 
freed up their site coordinator for one period a 
day to monitor students, they received a $9,000 
annual stipend. 



By its fourth year, VHS recruitment efforts had 
yielded 87 member schools. At this stage, how- 
ever, the organization recognized that its ability 
to meet the needs of schools would be limited 
by its initial membership requirements, specifi- 
cally, the length of its training program and the 
need for each new member to create a new 
course. That is, the length of the training meant 
that a school that learned about VHS midyear, 
for example, could not become a member until 
the following year. Moreover, by requiring that 
each new member commit a teacher to develop- 
ing and teaching a new course and not having 
anyone else prepared to teach that course, VHS 
would have unwieldy numbers of students in its 
most popular courses while, at the same time, 
ending up with more unique courses than its 
membership needed. 

VHS changed its membership requirements, 
adding a six-month training — NetCourse In- 
structional Methodologies — that prepares new 
online instructors to teach an additional section 
of an existing course rather than to develop a 
new course themselves. This allows VHS to of- 
fer more sections of courses in high demand 
and, therefore, limit the number of students in 
each section. Smaller classes help ensure that 
students have more opportunity for interaction 
with their instructor and classmates. The year- 
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long training is still available for teachers who 
are developing a course, but VHS plans to add 
no more than 10 courses a year. At least partly 
as a result of this change, VHS’s membership 
jumped to 232 schools in the organization’s 
fifth year (a 167 percent increase from just the 
previous year). 

VHS offers membership options for individu- 
al schools, districts, and consortia of schools. 
Generally, each school commits one teacher 
to teach a VHS course (which that teacher may 
or may not have developed) and, in return, 
receives 25 student seats or enrollments per 
semester. Member schools with fewer than 
600 students receive 15 seats per semester, 
and a consortium of schools can receive bulk 
discounts. 

Student Recruitment and Enrollment 

To attract new members, VHS conducts an on- 
going marketing effort about the benefits of 
online learning. Much of the marketing work 
focuses on communicating about benefits that 
administrators might not have considered, such 
as students’ gaining global citizenship as they 
interact online not just with students from oth- 
er states, but also from other countries. VHS 
also exhibits at local and national conferences 
where participants can examine its extensive 
course catalog. Its global services team markets 
directly to district and school decision-makers 
(e.g., superintendents, principals, curriculum 
coordinators, department heads, teachers), 
describing the benefits of online courses for 
students, including AP exam participation and 
pass rates. 

Once a school chooses to participate (whether 
on its own, through its district, or as part of a 
consortium), school-site staff begin recruiting 
students. VHS provides recruitment tools, in- 



cluding marketing materials and a 15-question 
online survey that enables students to reflect 
on their aptitude for online learning. Once 
they sign up, students complete a five-hour 
student orientation course. Site coordinators 
use the results from each student’s survey and 
orientation course to discuss learning styles, 
time management, and technology skills with 
the student. 

Course Offerings 

VHS currently offers 185 unique courses (many 
with multiple sections) and intends to add ap- 
proximately 10 new ones each year. VHS teach- 
ers design courses based on the National Edu- 
cation Association’s guidelines for high-quality 
online courses. All new courses are reviewed by 
two full-time curriculum coordinators and are 
mapped to the state standards from those states 
with member schools. 

In 2003, VHS received a grant from the U.S. De- 
partment of Education’s Advanced Placement 
Incentive Program, to develop an Online Ad- 
vanced Placement Academy (Online AP Acad- 
emy). The grant enabled 52 low-income high 
schools and their feeder middle schools to cre- 
ate, deliver, and receive online AP, pre-AP, and 
middle school enrichment courses. The Online 
AP Academy’s 12 pre-AP courses, developed by 
vertical teams of middle and high school teach- 
ers, prepare students to successfully master the 
concepts in AP courses and teach study skills 
to strengthen students’ academic habits. Dur- 
ing the 2004-06 school years, VHS collaborated 
with the International Baccalaureate (IB) foun- 
dation in a pilot effort to deliver an IB econom- 
ics course online. It has since extended and ex- 
panded the pilot and is offering two IB courses 
online: economics and information technology 
in a global society. 



Instruction, Mentoring, and Support 

VHS instructors must be certified in the disci- 
plines in which they teach and successfully 
complete one of VHS’s trainings, during which 
they are evaluated on their readiness to deliver 
online instruction. Once they start teaching on- 
line courses, they receive ongoing professional 
development and support through VHS’s on- 
line Community of Virtual Educators (COVE), 
a Web site at which instructors can seek help 
from VHS’s professional developers, commonly 
referred to as lifeguards. 

All VHS courses are delivered via asynchronous 
(i.e., when people are not online at the same 
time) teacher-facilitated “classrooms,” with class 
size limited to 25 students per instructor. VHS 
provides a three-week, no-penalty withdrawal 
period. At one time, instructors did not post stu- 
dents’ grades until the course had been under- 
way for three weeks. But teachers and students 
found that if a student fell three weeks behind 
on his or her assignments, it was nearly impos- 
sible for the student to catch up and he or she 
would not succeed in the course. Instructors 
now start posting grades immediately after the 
course begins, and site coordinators at member 
schools track the grades regularly so they can 
plan student support. 

Funding 

Erom the beginning, VHS has aimed to be 
self-supporting. It began with a $7.8 million 



Technology Innovation Challenge grant from 
the U.S. Department of Education, which fully 
funded its first five years. But 18 months prior 
to the end of the grant, VHS advised members 
that when the grant ended schools would be 
charged a membership fee; it also told them 
what the fee would be so they could budget 
accordingly. Of the 232 members at that time, 
l60 stayed on and another 23 members were 
added that same fall, so the net loss was only 
49 schools. VHS took a similarly farsighted ap- 
proach with its Online AP Academy. At the 
beginning of the second year of the U.S. De- 
partment of Education’s three-year Advanced 
Placement Incentive Program grant, participat- 
ing Online AP Academy schools paid one-third 
of their costs, with two-thirds funded by the 
grant. During the third year of membership, 
schools covered half the costs, and in 2006-07, 
they began paying the entire cost. According 
to VHS’s chief executive officer, this kind of 
transition plan enables schools to participate 
without having to come up with funding im- 
mediately, giving them the opportunity to un- 
derstand the value of the program and time to 
budget accordingly. 

Membership fees range from $1,500 to $8,500 
per year, depending on the size of the school, 
its online enrollment numbers, and whether 
someone from the school is teaching an on- 
line course. To help schools find the necessary 
funding to participate, VHS provides informa- 
tion about grant writing, including a free How 
to Fund Your VHS Membership Webinar. 
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APPENDIX A 



Online Learning 
Program 
mplementation 
Cheeklist 
District or 





Online Learning Program Implementation Checklist 



Considerations 


Person 

Responsible 


Dote 

Completed 


Comments 


Conduct a needs survey for online learning with 
students and parents 








Identify online learning provider that can meet 
identified needs 








Ensure courses are aligned to local, state, and 
national standards 








Establish procedures for course payment 








Ensure school can meet the technical requirements 
for students to access online courses 








Identify and train site coordinators and site-based 
mentors 








Recruit students, draft and publish contract for 
online course enrollment and participation 








Prepare student and parent orientation materials 
and provide orientation meetings 









Note: From Local School System Planning, Implementation, and Evaluation, by Maiyland Virtual Learning 
Opportunities, (n.d.), Baltimore, Md.: Author. Adapted with permission. 
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Methodo 




The research approach underlying this guide is 
a combination of case study methodology and 
benchmarking of best practices. Used in busi- 
nesses worldwide as they seek to continuously 
improve their operations, benchmarking has 
more recently been applied to education for 
identifying promising practices. Benchmarking 
is a structured, efficient process that targets key 
operations and identihes promising practices 
in relationship to traditional practice, previous 
practice at the selected sites (lessons learned), 
and local outcome data. The methodology is 
further explained in a background document,^' 
which lays out the justihcation for identifying 
promising practices based on four sources of 
rigor in the approach: 

• Theory and research base; 

• Expert review; 

• Site evidence of effectiveness; and 

• Systematic field research and cross-site 
analysis. 

The steps of the research process were defin- 
ing a study scope, seeking input from experts 
to rehne the scope and inform site selection 
criteria, screening potential sites, selecting sites 
to study, conducting site visits, collecting and 
analyzing data to write case reports, and writing 
a user-friendly guide. 



Site Selection Process 

Guided by a review of the literature, recom- 
mendations from an advisory group, and re- 
view of advanced course offerings and student 
participation in online courses, researchers 
initially considered 35 online course providers 
managed by districts, states, universities, or ed- 
ucation consortia. Based on a requirement that 
providers be able to provide at least two years 
of student performance data, that initial list was 
reduced to 27 providers. 

Seven online course providers were selected 
from this larger list as case study sites,* based 
on the compiled information and criteria rat- 
ings in a screening matrix. (See next section for 
more on criteria.) The type of entity creating or 
operating the course provider (e.g., a state, a 
consortium of schools or districts, a university), 
geographic location, student demographic vari- 
ation, and a range of promising practices were 
all considered in this final site selection. 

Site Selection Criteria 

Programs were selected for case study based on 
a set of features identified during the review of 
literature and prioritized by the advisory group 

* One of the selected programs declined to participate in the study. 
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as key issues for consideration. Programs were 
evaluated based on their ability to provide evi- 
dence that they: 

• Assess for student readiness to take online 
courses, especially advanced course work 
online; 

• Provide a ladder for student success, with 
frequent and varied supports for students 
including teacher interaction and on-site 
mentors; 

• Design and deliver highly engaging courses 
using online media; 

• Sei-ve a diverse student population; 

• Offer opportunities and support, such as 
supplemental funding, to encourage disad- 
vantaged students to participate; and 

• Track program cost data. 

Study Framework and Data Collection 

A conceptual framework was developed to 
guide the study of the selected programs. The 
framework was derived from the research lit- 
erature on students taking advanced course 
work, on online learning, and on organiza- 
tional or program effectiveness. The major cat- 
egories in the framework were program goals 
and performance evaluation, funding models 
and sources, program promotion and student 
recruitment, course creation and delivery, and 
staffing. The framework focused on practices 
that are implemented to increase opportunities 
for students to participate in advanced course 
work and to support their efforts in complet- 
ing courses successfully. During the case stud- 
ies, researchers also heard from program, dis- 
trict, and school leaders and from parents and 
students about what they view as key factors 



for student success when studying advanced 
content online. 

To gather information for this guide, research- 
ers conducted interviews both on-site and by 
telephone. Each one-day site visit was supple- 
mented by telephone interviews with school 
site coordinators, principals, central office ad- 
ministrators, parents, and students. All inter- 
views followed a protocol based on the study 
framework and adapted to each role group. 
That is, separate but overlapping sets of ques- 
tions were developed for program leaders, 
school administrators, parents, students, and 
others. All of the interviews were recorded, 
with key interviews later transcribed for more 
detailed analysis. 

Documentation from each program served as 
additional sources of information. Collected 
during the site visits, these documents included 
such items as course descriptions, recruiting 
and marketing materials, online screen shots, 
instructor training materials, school site facilita- 
tor guides, parent-student agreements for par- 
ticipation, and program evaluations. 

Analysis and Reporting 

A case report was written about each program 
and reviewed by program leaders for accuracy. 
Drawing from these case reports, program docu- 
mentation, and interview transcripts, the project 
team identified common themes that contributed 
to success across the programs and districts and 
schools that participated in one of the programs. 
This cross-site analysis built on both the research 
literature, as reflected in the study scope, and on 
emerging patterns in the data. 



This descriptive research process suggests prom- 
ising practices — ways to do things that others 
have found helpful, that is, lessons they have 
learned — and offers practical how-to guidance. 
This is not the kind of experimental research that 
can yield valid causal claims about what works. 
Readers should judge for themselves the merits 
of these practices, based on their understanding 
of why they should work, how they ht the local 
context, and what happens when they actually 
try them. Also, readers should understand that 
these descriptions do not constitute an endorse- 
ment of specific practices or products. 



Using the Guide 

ultimately, readers of this guide will need to se- 
lect, adapt, and implement practices that meet 
their individual needs and contexts. District, 
school, and online learning program leaders 
coming together in learning communities may 
continue to study the issues identified in this 
guide, using the ideas and practices from these 
sites as a springboard for their own action re- 
search. In this way, a pool of promising prac- 
tices will grow, and educators can support each 
other in implementation and learning. 
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Resources 



Advanced Placement Incentive Program 

The U.S. Department of Education’s Advanced 
Placement Incentive Program (API Program) 
supports activities to increase the participation 
of low-income students in both pre-AP and AP 
courses and tests. Its grants support the develop- 
ment, enhancement, or expansion of AP courses, 
including pre-AP courses aligned with AP courses 
in mathematics, science, English, and other sub- 
ject areas. 

http ://www. ed . gov/programs/apincent/index . html 



College Board 

The College Board is a nonprofit membership as- 
sociation composed of more than 5,000 schools, 
colleges, universities, and other education orga- 
nizations. The College Board supports students 
with major programs, such as Advanced Place- 
ment, which includes both courses and related 
examinations. Its Web site provides AP standards, 
exam locations, information about laboratory sci- 
ence standards, as well as other valuable infor- 
mation and tools for districts considering an AP 
program. 

http ://www. collegeboard. com 



International Baccalaureate 

Since 1968, the International Baccalaureate (IB), 
a nonprofit education foundation, has offered 
an internationally oriented curriculum to schools 
worldwide. Its two-year diploma program, for 
students ages 16 to 19, has begun piloting sev- 
eral online courses. Its Web site explains the 
curriculum and other aspects of the program. 

http://www.ibo.org 



Keeping Pace with K-12 Online Learning: 

A Review of State-I^vel Policy and Practice 

This 146-page report, published by Evergreen 
Consulting in 2007, provides an in-depth analy- 
sis of state, district, and full-time online pro- 
grams across the nation. Issues include students 
served, funding, curriculum, policy, and quality 
assurance for both teachers and courses. The 
report is available at no cost by downloading it 
from the Web site of the North American Coun- 
cil for Online Learning. 

http : //WWW. nacol.org 



Maryland Virtual Learning Opportunities’ Local 
School System Plannings Lmplementation, and 
Evaluation Guide 

The Maryland Virtual Learning Opportunities’ 
Local School System Planning, Lmplementation, 
and Evaluation Guide is a useful resource when 
considering program implementation. Plan- 
ning considerations are divided into a three- 
part checklist of planning, implementation, and 
evaluation. Additionally, suggested roles and 
responsibilities are provided for both district- 
and school-based personnel. The guide can be 
found online at the following URL, using the 
link on the left-hand side for the “Planning, Im- 
plementation, and Evaluation Guide.” 

http : //mdk 1 2online . org/schools/schoolshome . htm 
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National School Boards Association’s 
Technology Leadership Network 

The National School Boards Association’s 
(NSBA) Technology Leadership Network is a 
district membership program that offers profes- 
sional development opportunities regarding the 
most current information about education tech- 
nology, including how districts can measure the 
impact of technology on student achievement. 

http : //WWW. nsba . org/site/page_micro . 
asp?TRACKID=&CID=82&DID=2l4 



North American Council for Online Learning 

The North American Council for Online Learn- 
ing (NACOL), established in 2003, is an interna- 
tional K-12 nonprofit organization that strives 
to enhance K-12 online learning through the 
sharing of knowledge, advocacy, and research. 
NACOL research areas include course content, 
course management systems, teacher profes- 
sional development, virtual education program 
administration, and state and federal public pol- 
icy. The NACOL Online Learning Clearinghouse 
provides a listing of online-learning-related laws 
and programs in the U.S. NACOL organizes mul- 
tiple conferences each year, such as the Virtual 
School Symposium and the Regional Profes- 
sional Development Symposium. Additionally, 
the organization sponsors a monthly Webinar 
series about online learning issues; a current 
schedule is on its Web site. Top 10 Myths About 
Virtual Schools, provided by NACOL, dispels 
common misperceptions about online learning 
and courses and how virtual schools fit in the 
contemporary education landscape. 

http://www.nacol.org 

http://www.nacol.org/resources 



Southern Regional Education Board/ 

AT&T Foundation State Virtual Schools Al liance 

Southern Regional Education Board/ AT&T 
Foundation State Virtual Schools Alliance was 
created in 2005 to assist SREB’s l6 member 
states to increase middle- and high-school 
students’ access to rigorous academic cours- 
es through state-supported virtual schools. 
Through AT&T Foundation grant funding, the 
alliance facilitates collaboration and informa- 
tion and resource sharing between states in or- 
der to create and improve state virtual schools. 
Valuable resources, including but not limited to 
the SREB Standards for Quality Online Courses 
and Standards for Quality Online Teaching, 
are available, respectively, at the following 
Web sites: 

http ://www. sreb . org/programs/edtech/pubs/ 

2 006Pubs/06T 0 5_Standards_quality_online_ 
courses.pdf 

http ://www. sreb . org/programs/EdTech/pubs/ 
PDF/06T02_Standards_Online_Teaching.pdf 
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